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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


THERE is no department of study in which women 
come short so conspicuously as in the study of the 
Bible. We need not search for reasons. One 
reason may possibly be sufficient. They have not 
had to study the Bible professionally. In other 
words, they have not had the training. But there 
it is. No one takes up a volume of exposition by a 
woman with the least expectation of enlightenment. 


Then comes the exception. 
the rule. 


The exception tests 
If there is one exception, may there not 
be more than one? It bids us see if we ought not 
We shall not withdraw. it 
Mrs. 
Her Studies in Love 


38. 6d. net) compel us to 


to withdraw the rule. 
yet. But the exception is unmistakable. 
Hugh Jones is an expositor. 
and Daring (Rider ; 
acknowledge insight. They are expository sermons 
on passages of the New Testament, and might have 


been preached to edification. 


_ The position of Mary Magdalene is touched. She 
is distinguished from Mary of Bethany and from 
She is distin- 
guished without elaborate argument, with just the 


‘the woman that was a sinner.’ 


expositor’s note of surprise that she should ever 
have been identified with either. Then the ques- 
tion is considered why Jesus said to her, ‘ Touch 
me not.’ 


He did not say this to Thomas. He said to 
VoL. XXVII.—No. 10.—JuLy 1916. 


Thomas, ‘ Reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into 
my side.’ To Mary He said, ‘ Touch me not; for I 
am not yet ascended unto the Father.’ But He was 
not yet ascended to the Father when He said to 
Thomas, ‘ Reach hither thy hand.’ Why did He 
treat the one so differently from the other ? 


Mrs. JONES reminds us that Mary was subject to 
She had been ‘ possessed.’ Now those 
who are subject to obsessions are apt to be depend- 
ent upon others. If they 
have been delivered they are sure to cling to their 
And there may be little harm in that, 
But 
if their deliverer is about to leave them, they must 


obsessions. 
They crave support. 


deliverer. 
as long as they have their deliverer to cling to. 
be taught to stand alone. Jesus was about to leave 
Mary and ascend to the Father. Her will must 
be strengthened. She must be taught to stand 
‘Touch me not,’ He says. And the mean- 


ing no doubt-is, ‘ Do not cling to me.’ 


alone. 


Thomas is different. And he is differently treated. 
His emotions are strong, but they are slow to move. 
His head runs before, his heart follows after. He 
has to believe that Jesus has risen before he can say, 
‘My Lord and my God!’ And belief is always 
hard put to it when it has first to conquer the in- 
tellect. Mary had no difficulty in believing that 
He ‘is risen indeed.’ Thomas’s slower imagination 
has to be stimulated. Nothing but the physical 
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contact will suffice to bring him to his knees. 
was danger in physical contact for Mary ; there is 
none for him. 

But a difficulty is left. Jesus said to Mary, 
‘Touch me not ; for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father.’ The difficulty is in that word ‘for.’ It 


seems to mean, ‘ Touch me not; for I am not yet | 


ascended to the Father: but after I am ascended 
And is not that just what it 
When He is ascended to the Father 
she may cling to Him as she will. 


you may touch me.’ 
does mean ? 
She cannot cling 
too much. For then the contact will be spiritual. 
Our confidence in the flesh is a false confidence, 
‘Though 
we have known Christ after the flesh,’ says St. Paul, 
‘yet now we know him so no more.’ 


even our confidence in the flesh of Jesus. 


One thing remains. 
to be braced? By laying responsibility on ‘her. 
By giving her work to do. By sending her to cheer 

‘But go to my brethren, and 
It was so also with that other 
out of whom certain devils were cast, and who 
“besought Jesus that he might be with him.’ The 
word was, ‘ Return to thine own house, and shew 
how great things God hath done unto thee.’ 


How is Mary’s character 


and brace others. 
say unto them.’ 


The difficulties of Prayer are due to thinking. 
When we pray they vanish. But the remedy is 
not to pray without thinking. If it is necessary 
that we should throw our heart and our will into 
prayer, it is just as necessary that we should throw 
our mind into it. The remedy is in thinking aright. 


The difficulties about prayer are greatest when 
the prayer is intercessory. Then thinking seems to 
make them simply insurmountable. In praying 
for ourselves we can always fall back upon the con- 
solation that if we get nothing else we at least get 
some quietness of spirit. But what can our prayers 
do for others ? If they do not pray for themselves, 
what good can our praying for them do? It is 


there especially that we need to think aright. 


There 


And it is easier to think aright about intercessory 
prayer now than it used to be. With all their con- 
tempt for prayer—and it must be admitted that 
very many scientific men still express the utmost 
measure of contempt for it—with all that, we say, 
men of science have helped us much to pray for 


others. Their scientific discoveries have helped us. 


They have proved, for one thing, that all men 
belong to one family. That is the first principle 
of intercessory prayer. We knew, before Science 
spoke, that God had ‘ made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.’ 
Because ‘ the life was the light of men,’ because the 
Divine Spirit had made mankind the instrument 
of His personal self-expression, we knew that there 
was no nation and no man outside the denomina- 
tion ‘humanity.’ We had already been using the 
word ‘humanity’ so as to cover all the races of 
men, and even to express the brotherhood which 
one man and one race of men bears to another. 
Still it is a welcome encouragement to us, as we aim 
at right thinking about prayer, to be told that 
science pronounces all the races of men to belong 
to one family. 

The Rev. A. H. McNEILE, D.D., Fellow and 
Dean of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, has 
written a book on Self-Training in Prayer (Heffer ; 
1s. 3d. net). He accepts the scientific discovery of 
the oneness of mankind. But he sees that it does 
not lead scientific men to intercession. Why does 
it not? Because it is an abstraction. It is a 
figure of speech. If it is to be made use of in the 
interests of intercessory prayer it must be changed 
from an abstraction or figure of speech into a clear- 
cut and appealing fact. And the best way to do 
that, says Dr. McNEILE, is to study what we call 
Influence. 

Dr. McNEILE is much attracted by that word 
‘influence.’ Derived from the same word as 
‘influx,’ it designates a ‘pouring or flowing in.’ — 
Of course the pouring or flowing in is metaphorical. 


| But it is an extremely good metaphor. Influence 
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is the pouring in of personality into personality. 
It is the interpenetration of souls. 


‘An officer is in a trench with his men, and the 
order comes to make a charge. He leads the way 
with the courage of a true man, shouts a rousing 
word of encouragement, and pours courage into the 
whole of his company. But think what that means. 
Courage is not an unreal abstraction, but, on the 
other hand, it is not a thing in itself with an exist- 
ence separate from the officer. It is his courage 
which he pours into them, an ingredient of the 
person flowing into other persons. May we not say 
that Influence, looked at in this way, becomes a 


clear-cut and appealing fact ?’ 


“Courage does not leave the officer. On the 
contrary his courage grows, because in rousing his 
men to courage, he in turn receives theirs poured 
into him. It is a mutual influx of personalities. 
But I think we may go further, and say that all the 
soldiers who are fighting bravely in Europe and 
Asia and Africa, whether of the allies or of the 
enemy, are severally items in one complex system 
of Influence. The mutual give-and-take of courage 
extends over three continents. And more than 
that, it extends to thousands who are not fighting : 
the courage of the wounded, the courage of those 
who are maimed for life, the courage of prisoners 
of war, and the courage of multitudes of men and 
women who are bravely bearing sorrow, anxiety, 
and strain. It is one communion and fellowship of 
courageous souls, every one of whom is poured into 


all the others.’ 


That is one example, one minute specimen, of 
influence. Two things are characteristic of it ; 
they are characteristic of every kind of influence. 
One is that it does not diminish in the process. The 
other is that there are no limits tothe extent of its 


flow. 


There are no limits to the extent of its,flow. ‘ All 
mankind,’ says Dr. McNEIzg, ‘all mankind, past 
and present, form one communion .and fellowship, 


one inconceivably complex system of interpenetra- 
tion.’ If that is so, how great is the possibility of 
a single person’s will. It is a frightening thought 
to Dr. McNEILE—the immeasurable responsibility 
of every soul in its effects upon the whole of man- 
kind. He quotes a parallel from the physical 
universe. He quotes from a paper entitled The 
Modern Conception of the Universe, by Dr. G. F. C. 
SEARLE. ‘ The effects of a single act of free-will 
extend through the whole of space, and will last as 
long as the present order continues. Thus the 
voluntary motion of a man’s hand not only affects 
the motion of the earth by a calculable amount, 
but also the motions of the sun and of the remotest 
stars, and the motions of all these bodies will differ 
for the rest of time from the motions they would 
have had if the had not moved his 
hand.’ 


man 


It is a frightening thought. It is also extra- 
ordinarily humbling, when it is once clearly grasped. 
The words I and Me begin to be a little less clear-cut 
and obtrusive. We begin to see that it is not only 
proud but also very silly to lay so much stress on our 
individual Self, when we realize that the soul of each 
of us is conditioned, to so enormous an extent, by 
the interplay of all souls. 

The soul of each of us is conditioned, and con- 
That is the secret—at least it is one secret 
But it must be thought 


ditions. 
—of intercessory prayer. 
out before it will make prayer easier. 
to grasp, simply because we always live in it. Dr. 
McNEILE advises a man, if he would excel in prayer, 
‘to make a frequent and diligent practice of con- 
centrating himself upon it, until it emerges and 
takes shape as one of the most compelling objects 
of his thought.’ 


It is not easy 


Professor James Hope Mouton has now pub- 
lished the lectures on the New Testament which he 
delivered at Northfield in Augustjr914. There were 
five lectures in all, and theyjarejall here, together 
with a harmonious sermon. The,,title brings us 
into touch with the lecturer’s :: subject—From 
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Egyptian Rubbish-Heaps (Kelly; 2s. 6d. net). 
One of the lectures is on Paul. 


Is there anything new to be said about Paul? | 


If there is not, Professor Moutton would not have 
lectured on him. There is something new to be 
said even about his personal appearance. 


What has been said before about Paul’s personal 
appearance ? 
man, with meeting eyebrows, with a large nose 
and bald head and bow legs, but strongly built 
and full of grace. It is in the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla that that is said of him. Do you believe it ? 
Sir William Ramsay believes it. And there is some- 


thing to be said in its favour. Paul himself declares 


that his bodily presence was considered weak, or at | 


least that his enemies said so. But Professor 


Moutton does not believe it. 


There are two considerations against it. Both 
are found in the Book of Acts. First there is that 
scene at Lystra, recorded in the fourteenth chapter. 
Paul and Barnabas arrived at this little town of 
Lycaonia, and were taken for gods. For, once 
upon a time, as the local legend ran, Zeus, the king 
of the gods, and Hermes, their messenger, had 
come down to earth in the likeness of men and 
had not been recognized. The people of Lystra 
were not to be caught napping again. 
these 
miracle. 


Clearly 
gods, for they had performed a 
And they proceeded at once to offer 
sacrifice to them, calling Barnabas Zeus, and Paul 
Hermes. 


were 


Now the Lycaonians had their own ideas about 
the outward aspect of the gods. They may not 
have attained to that conception of beauty which 
has made the statues of the Athenian gods the very 
ideal of beauty for all time. But they had their 
It 
is simply impossible, so it seems to Professor 
Moutton, that the people of Lystra could have 
taken Paul for Hermes if he had been—what do the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla say ? 


ideas, and their gods were assuredly beautiful. 


meeting eyebrows, a large nose, a bald head, and 
bow legs. 

That is the first consideration. . The second is not 
so evident and not quite so conclusive. It is found 


in a later chapter. 


Paul had been seized by the Jewish mob. They 


| were proceeding to do with him as he had once 


It has been said that he was a little | 
_ Lysias sent his soldiers, just in the nick of time, 


| ready for any cruelty before. 


seen them do with Stephen. But Claudius 


The 
They pro- 


and took him by force out of their hands. 
soldiers brought him into the citadel. 
ceeded at once to prepare him for flogging. The 
Apostle had apparently been rescued from one 
But the moment 
that he spoke the scene was changed. Lysias was 
He is now filled with 
anxiety lest he has already gone too far. 


torture to go through another. 


We know the reason for the change. Lysias 
had mistaken Paul for a brigand. He had mistaken 
him for a particular brigand. That brigand was 
much ‘ wanted by the police.’ The chief captain 
believed that he had caught him. If he had, it 


' would be a feather in his cap. When he discovered 


his mistake, and found that Paul was a Roman, 
he was not only disappointed, he was afraid ; for 
he had gone so far as to throw him into chains © 
without a legal trial. But if Paul was a little man — 
with meeting eyebrows, and all the rest of it, how 


could the chief captain mistake him for a brigand ? 


| Who ever heard of a horde of cut-throats follow- 


ing a little bald man with bow legs ? 
MOovuLTON does not believe it. 


Professor 


But whether Paul was little or big, how could 
Claudius Lysias mistake him for the leader of a band 
of robbers? Professor Moutton puts that ques- 
tion. He has never heard it put before. Yet it is 
important. Claudius Lysias was no fool. Surely 
there was something about the Apostle that sug- 
gested the robber. Professor Moutton believes 
that there was. The rubbish-heaps of Egypt | 


a little man with | have given him the answer to his question. 
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In the Egyptian rubbish-heaps have been found | 


many official papers containing a man’s name and 
his personal description. Now if a man whose 
personal description is to be given has anything 
about him by which he can be easily identified, 
that feature or mark must not be omitted. A scar, 
for example. It is an extraordinary thing, says 
Dr. Moutton, how often a scar is mentioned in 
these official documents. Well, a robber is wanted. 
A price is probably lying on his head. Claudius 
Lysias looked at Paul as he was being roughly 
handled by the multitude, and he thought he had 
found him. The personal description of the brigand 
would be circulated everywhere. Being a brigand 
he would have scars, probably not a few, on his 


person. Paul had scars also. 


Go back to the fourteenth chapter of the Acts. 
When the people of Lystra were persuaded that the 
two apostles were men, and when they had a visit 
from Jews of Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded 
them further that they were dangerous men, ‘ they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city, 
supposing that he was dead.’ Writing to the 
Galatians—Dr. Moviton holds by the South 
Galatian theory—writing to the Galatians, who 
included the people of Lystra, Paul recalled that 
stoning. It had left its marks upon him. He 
said, ‘From henceforth let no man trouble me ; 
for I bear branded on my body the marks of Jesus.’ 
The chief captain saw the marks and leapt to the 
conclusion that this was the outlaw whom the 
Roman magistrates were in search of. 


Before leaving Paul’s personal appearance, Pro- 
fessor Moutton has something to say about the 
‘thorn in the flesh.’ 
offer. He has no choice to suggest among the 
rival theories in existence. Nevertheless he has 
two things to say about the ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and 
they are both worth saying. 


He has no new theory to 


The first is that the Revisers made a mistake 
when they suggested ‘stake’ in their margin. 
Dr. Mouton is very tender with the New Testa- 


ment Revisers. Was not his father, venerabile 


| nomen, one of them? And so he says that thirty 
years ago no one could be blamed for suggesting 
_“ stake’ as a possible alternative for ‘ thorn.’ For, 
in the barbarous East, death by impaling, that is, 
by having a stake thrust right through the body, 
And the word 


which Paul uses does mean ‘stake’ in classical 


was a common form of punishment. 
Greek. 


Yet the Revisers were wrong. Their suggestion, 
says Dr. Mouton, ‘ we are now able to deny with 
confidence, and the margin had better disappear.’ 
For we have a very illiterate papyrus in which the 
word most clearly means ‘splinter.’ In medical 
writers it is used for a tiny lancet. Any connexion 
with size must therefore have disappeared from it. 
And the translation ‘thorn,’ with its small irri- 
tating insistence, is probably just the Apostle’s 
meaning. 

Professor Moutton has another remark to make 
about the ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and this time he 
gives the Revisers all the credit. ‘We hear Paul 
saying, ‘“‘ Concerning this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me. And he 
hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee : 
for power is made perfect in weakness.” Sometimes 
I think that that little change—‘‘ He hath said”’— 
is one of the gems among the innumerable beauties 
of the Revised Version, suggesting, as it does, a 
message realized once for all, but repeating itself 
daily as the “ thorn” pricks him, and bringing anew 


joy with every stab of pain.’ 


With that Dr. Moutton passes from the person 
of Paul to his writings. He passes to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, on which he has something to 


say that is quite new and quite significant. 


There was a time, he reminds us, when only four 
Epistles were allowed to Paul by the more advanced 
critics. Now ‘there is nobody with a reputation 
to lose who would dream of allowing us less than 
eight, and, as to the rest, even they are in a better 
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position than in times past.’ But the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is still in dispute. 


Why is it in dispute? Not because it is evi- 
dently a circular letter and not addressed to any 
Church in particular. No doubt the words of the 
address are, ‘To the saints which are at Ephesus.’ 
But the words ‘at Ephesus’ are left out of the 
very best manuscripts. 
copy was made of the letter for each of the Churches 
to which it was sent, and each Church got its own 


name inserted in its own copy. That the copy 


belonging to the Ephesians should be the one trans- | 


mitted is the most natural thing to occur. But, 
however that may be, that is not the reason why 
men deny that the Epistle to the Ephesians was 


written by Paul. 


Nor is it because its language is different from 
the language of the other Epistles. It is different. 
The differences And _ hitherto 
they have been very puzzling, very puzzling to 


are undeniable. 


everybody. There are what is called ‘ Semitisms’ 
in it. That is to say, there are traces in it of 
very close translations or recollections from Semitic 
language, translations or recollections so close that 
And 
there are no Semitisms in any other Epistle attrib- 
uted to Paul. Still, it is not the language of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians that has been the chief 
It 
is the extraordinary likeness between it and the 
Epistle to the Colossians. 


they cannot properly be called Greek at all. 


factor in the denial of its Pauline authorship. 


This is Professor Movutton’s explanation. Paul 
wrote a letter to the Colossians. He saw the 
necessity of writing at the same time to the other 
Churches of the Lycus valley. One letter would 
do for them all. It could be sent round from 
Church to Church, and each Church could keep a 
copy if it chose. But the conditions in Colosse 
were particularly dangerous and needed careful 
handling. The Apostle decided to write the letter 
to the Colossians himself, and then let Timothy 
either turn it into a circular letter which would be 


The probability is that a | 


suitable for all the Churches in the valley, or write 
a letter himself out of his recollections of Paul’s 
oral discourses. 

Dr. Movuiton suggests Timothy as the writer 
Why Timothy? Because 
that would account for the Semitisms. ‘I suggest 


of the circular letter. 


| Timothy especially because we read of him that 


“from a babe” he was steeped in the sacred 
writings ; and he is the one of whom we can easily 
believe biblical phraseology would come naturally 
from his lips, so that he would easily drop into 
‘“Semitisms.” Paul was equally steeped in these 
sacred writings, but it does not follow that every 
man who knows his Bible will use biblical phrases. 
in his writings. Paul quoted the Bible, but he did 


| not let it mould his style to any appreciable extent ; 


_ while Timothy may well have let biblical phraseology 
colour his ordinary writing.’ 


What has put the idea into Dr. MoutTon’s head ? 
It is something that has been found in the Egyptian 
rubbish-heaps. He assumes, you see, that the 
likeness between Ephesians and Colossians is due 
to their being written at the same time, Colossians 
by Paul himself, and Ephesians by a friend, most. 
likely Timothy, who reported from memory an, 


oral discourse of the Apostle. Now two letters 


| have been fotnd among the papyri which stand 


to one another very much in the same relation. 
Their date is 168 B.c. 


“A man having a wife and child had been in 
very serious money difficulties, and, to save himself 
from further trouble, he promptly went into “ re- 
treat’ in a monastery. Perhaps you may think 
that the monastery suggests Christianity, but the 
date is B.c., and monasticism is in fact not a 
Christian institution at all, but much older. (Some 
of us think that there is not much Christianity in 
it at the best of times!) In the Serapeum, the 
temple of the god Serapis, at Memphis, there used 
to be from time to time companies of temporary 
monks, who went there into retreat and stayed for 
a fixed period. These letters are written after the 


retreat has come to an end. Most of the people 
have gone home, but this man has not. He knows 
that he will find things uncomfortable at home, and 
so he determines to be very religious and stay. 
When his poor wife knew the retreat was over, she 
wrote this touching letter :.“‘ Isias to Hephaestion her 
brother, greeting: ” (Brother here means husband) 
“Tf you are well and everything else goes with you 
reasonably, it would be as I perpetually pray the 
gods. I myself am in good health and the child 
and all in the house.” 


‘Then the good woman adds words between the 
lines, “ making mention of you continually.” 

‘You will find that phrase in Rom. 1. 9, in Eph. i. 
16, and so on. It was a formula of writing which 
was used, you see, among the heathen, and which 
Paul took up. 


‘ And then her letter proceeds. 


| 

‘When I received from Horus your letter in 
which you explained that you were in retreat in 
the Serapeum at Memphis, I immediately gave 
thanks to the gods that you were well, but that 
you did not return when all the others who were 
shut up returned distresses me ; for in view of having 
piloted myself and your child through such a crisis, 
and having come to the last extremity because of 
the high price of corn, thinking that now at last 
your return would give me some relief, you have 
never even thought of returning nor sparing a look 
for our helpless state. While you were still at home 
I went altogether short, not to mention how long 
time has passed since, and such hard times, and 
you having sent nothing. But now that Horus, 
who has delivered your letter, has told us about 
your having been set free from the retreat, I am 
altogether distressed. And your mother, too, is 
in great trouble about it. I entreat you for her 
sake and for ours to return to the city, unless, indeed, 
something most important is keeping you. Re- 
member to take good care of yourself and be in 
good health. Good-bye. July 24, 168 B.c.” 


‘ This letter was found in the temple. No doubt 
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he left it behind in his hurry when he went home ! 
From the same place comes this second letter, 
dated on the same day—from his brother. I think 
you will agree as you hear it that the wife and the 
brother-in-law had been having a conversation 
in which they have made up together the pleas they 
will urge in separate letters. ‘‘ Dionysius to his 
brother Hephaestion, greeting: If you are well 
and other things suit you reasonably, it would be 
as I perpetually pray to the gods. I myself am 
well, also Eudaemonis and the children and Isias 
and your children, and all in the house. When I 
received your letter explaining that you had been 
brought safely out of great dangers and were in 
retreat, I rendered thanks to the gods that you 
were well, but I wished you had returned and come 
to town as Conon and all the others who were shut 
up, that Isias, who when your child had been in the 
utmost danger had done everything to pull him 
safely through, and had suffered such hard times 
in addition, might at last get a little breathing 
space by seeing you. For it is altogether needless 
for you to stay in seclusion until you can make 
something and bring it. Every one when he has 
pulled safely out of danger tries to get home quickly 
and greet his wife and his children and his friends. 
So please try quickly to return, unless something 
most important is keeping you. 
of your bodily health. Good-bye. 


Take good care 
July 24.” ’ 

In the end of his lecture Professor MouLTon 
touches upon another matter concerning Paul. 
We shall just touch it also. 


Had Paul ever seen the Lord Jesus in the flesh ? 
He saw Him on the way to Damascus, and he never 
forgot the Face which thrust itself that day between 
Had he seen Him before 
The answer will introduce some 


him and his sinfulness. 
that great day ? 
things which concern the criticism of the Gospels. 


In the first. place, then, we have Paul’s own 
words in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
‘Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 


now we know him so no more.’ Do these words 
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mean that he had seen Jesus while He was upon 
earth? The best discussion, Dr. Mouton thinks, 
is that of Johannes Wetss, in his Paul and Jesus. 
WEIss comes to the conclusion that Paul had seen 
Jesus. And Dr. MouLton agrees. 
these words mean, we know that Paul was in 


For, whatever 


Jerusalem before the Passion, when he studied 
We 
there very soon after ; for the story of Acts implies 
it. It may be that between these times he had 
gone back to Tarsus. 


under Gamaliel. know also that he was 


But it is at least as easy 
to believe that he never left Jerusalem. 


Is there no other evidence ? Yes, there is evidence, 
Dr. Moutton believes, in the Gospel according to 
Luke. There 
are several things there which are not contained in 
Mark. Where did Luke find them? Dr. MouLtTon 
believes that he obtained them from Paul. For 
there are traces in Paul’s own words that he had 
first-hand information about events in the life of 


Turn to Luke’s story of the Passion. 


Jesus which would be of supreme value to a historian 
like Luke. 


There is his reference to divorce in the seventh 
chapter of First Corinthians. There he speaks of 
a woman divorcing her husband. That is extra- 
ordinary. No woman could divorce her husband 
Where did Paul get the reference ? 
and what made him use it ? Dr. MouLTon believes 
that he got it from Jesus. 


in those days. 


One day Jesus was visited by a deputation from 
Jerusalem. They wanted a declaration on divorce. 
Why? Suppose He had said that a man may 
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divorce his wife, they would have told Him that 
He agreed with Hillel. Suppose He had said that 
a man must not divorce his wife, they would have 
said that He was of the school of Shammai. But 
if He gave them a decision about a woman divorcing 
her husband, then they would have Him. For 
what an ordinary woman could not do could be 
done by a princess. Herodias had actually divorced 
her husband. And ‘that fox’ was not far away. 
Jesus gave them a decision, and Paul never forgot 
it. For Dr. Moutton believes that Paul was on 
that very deputation. 


Again, Paul speaks of ‘a house made with 
hands.’ Where did he obtain that significant ex- 
pression? Why not at the trial of Jesus before 
Caiaphas ? If he was present he heard the false 
witnesses declare that He had said, ‘I am able to 
destroy this house which is made with hands, and 
in three days raise another made without hands.’ 


‘Finally, there is that tremendous saying of 
Jesus in the Garden, reported by Luke alone. He 
protested against arrest, telling them He was 
daily in the temple and they had never laid hands 
on Him. “ But,” He said, “this is your hour, 
and the authority of darkness.” Darkness may 
enshroud the Prince of the Light, in order that 
darkness maybe expelled for ever from the world 
which He came to redeem. With that word He 
relapses into awful silence. We meet with that 
phrase again in the Epistle to the Colossians, where 
Paul says, “‘ Who hath delivered us out of the 
authority of darkness and translated us into the 
kingdom of the Son of his love.” ’ 
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Q Short Sermon on SBakespeare. 


By Witiiam Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lirr.D., Lapy MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AND 
CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


“And God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good.’—Gn 131, 
For the last two or three weeks the country has 
been celebrating the Tercentenary of the death 
of William Shakespeare. Shakespeare died on 
_ April 23, 1616. In this year April 23 fell on 
Easter Day, so that the celebrations had to be post- 
poned. We have been thanking God for the gift 
to this nation of him who is by common consent 
the greatest poet—certainly the greatest dramatic 
and lyric poet—that ever lived. It is hardly 
possible to overestimate the value of this gift. 
At the present moment especially, when the things 
of the mind and of the spirit are so all-important 
to us, as our best support and comfort in a time 
of stress and strain and sorrow, it is a happy coinci- 
dence which reminds us of Shakespeare. I need 
hardly say that we do not think of him in any boast- 
ful or vain-glorious spirit, but seriously, as one of 
whom we would try to make ourselves worthy, as 
the most precious of all our spiritual possessions. 

Why do we call Shakespeare the greatest of 
poets? Why should I speak of him here in the 
pulpit as such a wonderful gift from God? Not 
because he was the most religious of poets. There 
are many other poets whom, especially at the first 
blush, we should think of as more religious. He 
was what we should call a worldly man ; he was a 
shrewd man of business, who had a free and easy 
career and enjoyed life as it came to him. Yet 
this would be a shallow way of speaking. One 
who had such magnificent thoughts was certainly 
more than a mere worldling. And when Shake- 
speare does allude to religion, the allusions are 
sweet and pure; he sets a watch over his lips as 


the Bible would say; he speaks with reverence | 
Neither do we call Shakespeare 


and understanding. 
the greatest of poets because he was the most sub- 
lime ; because, although there are many things in 
his poems which, when they are rightly considered, 
touch the very highest point to which sublimity 
can go, there are other poets—such, for instance, as 
Milton or Dante—whose general attitude and char- 
acter was more consistently sublime. Nor yet was 
he so great because he was the most perfect and 


finished of poets; because, although single passages 
and single lines are as perfect as human expression 
can be, his average style is not by any means either 
perfect or finished ; it was in the manner of the 
time, which had about it something rather strained 
and artificial. If we are to choose any one quality 
that made Shakespeare the greatest of poets, it 
would, I think, be because he was the most compre- 
hensive, the most universal. What do I mean by 
this? I mean because his mind included such 
innumerable aspects of life; because it contained 
within itself such a countless multitude of observa- 
tions and ideas, to many of which he gave the 
aptest and most telling expression. His was the 
largest mind that ever was; it contained at once 
the infinitely great and the infinitely small. Shake~ 
speare could pass from the one to the other with the 
most consummate ease. He was like his own 
Hamlet. You remember how, when Hamlet says 
that to him Denmark is a prison, some one remarks : 
‘Why, then your ambition makes it one ;’tis too 
narrow for your mind.’ And he replies: ‘O God! 
I could be bounded in a nutshell, and count myself 
a king of infinite space.’ Shakespeare could at any 
moment bound himself in a nutshell, and at any 
moment count himself king of infinite space—so 
astonishing was the reach of his mind. One might 
say that he plays with worlds and systems of 
worlds. There is no one who can convey such 
a sense of vastness. He has an extraordinary 
power, at the same time, of making one feel that 
everything which seems to us most solid is yet in a 
state of flux or transition. The fashion of this 
world passeth away. 


‘The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.’ 


I said just now that Shakespeare was not exactly 
what we should calla religious man. And yet, after 
all, is there not something almost godlike in a power 
like this ?. The way in which Shakespeare looks out 
upon the universe—and the way in which he makes 
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you feel that it is a universe, called into being by 
the word of God and existing only at His pleasure, 
reminds one of the half-verse that I have taken for 
my text. It seems to be the nearest approach 
that the human mind has ever made towards 
this picture of God Himself contemplating His own 
creation. 


the mind when we think of Shakespeare. He 
peoples his universe with living beings, with objects 
of all kinds; and then, by the force of his poetry, 
he lights them up (as it were) and brings out their 
beauty and value. He compels our attention to 
them and invests them with a glory which they 
never had before. 

I will give you an example of the way in which 
Shakespeare speaks of Man and sets him in the 
framework of nature; and then I will remind 
you of a parallel from the Bible. Again it is Ham- 
let, explaining how he has fallen into a morbid 
state of mind in which God’s creation is spread 
before his eyes in vain. ; 


‘T have of late,—but wherefore I know not,— 
lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exercises ; 
and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a 
sterile promontory ; this most excellent canopy, 
the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted? with golden fire, why, 
it appears no other thing to me but a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece 
of work is man! How noble in reason! how in- 
finite in faculty ! in form, in moving, how express 2 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in 
apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust ? man delights 
not me; nor woman neither.’ 


Let us set by the side of this the 8th Psalm : 


_ ‘T will consider thy heavens, even the works of 
thy fingers: the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained. 

“What is man, that thou art mindful of him: 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 

‘Thou madest him lower than the angels: to 
crown him with glory and worship. 

“Thou makest him to have dominion of the 


1 J.e. adorned as a ceiling is adorned. 
2 I.e. finely shaped or moulded. 


It is for this reason that such words | 
as ‘creativeness,’ ‘creator,’ occur so naturally to | 


works of thy hands: and thou hast put all things 
in subjection under his feet. 

‘ All sheep and oxen: yea, and the beasts of 
the field ; 

‘ The fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea: 
and whatsoever walketh through the paths of the 
seas. 

‘O Lord our Governor : 
name in all the world !’ 


how excellent is thy 


The poetry of the Psalm is simpler, but not less 
impressive. And there is an added lesson, inas- 
much as it brings out at once the littleness and the 
greatness of man: in comparison with nature man 
seems so small; and yet how great he is, and how 
precious in the sight of God ! | 

It is difficult to stop when one begins to speak 
on such a theme. I know that I must stop; but 
I think you will allow me to add a few words. 

I said just now that this side of Shakespeare’s 
genius was godlike. To prove it, if it needed 
proof, I would only ask you to think of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are austere in their simplicity. He does not 
allow them to expand into what we commonly call 
poetry ; and yet the essential poetry shines through 
them. 


‘Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they ? 

‘ And why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin. 

‘And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in — 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 

‘ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven: shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith ? ’ 


Here are these two humble forms of God’s 
creation, the birds and the flowers. I must allow 
myself to give you examples of what Shakespeare 
can make of them. 

A young girl, gathering flowers, lets her fancy 
and her imagination wander and play about them, 
and becomes for the moment a poet like Shake- 
speare himself: 


“I would I had some flowers o’ the spring that 
might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours, 
: aeeeOMEroserpina:! 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let’st 
fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale prime-roses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
The fiower-de-luce being one. O! these I lack 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er.’ 


And then take this, from one of the Sonnets, 
The poet pictures himself in a state of deep depres- 
sion and melancholy : 


“Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising, 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate.’ 


That tiny speck lost in its ‘privacy of glorious 
light’: what music! and what rapture ! 


1Tt is worth while to observe the wonderful ease 
and freedom with which Shakespeare handles the old 
pagan mythology—the element which came to him 
through the Renaissance. We can appreciate the 
special quality in this if we compare it—let us say, with 
Titian’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ in the National 
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I go back to the Gospels. And just one more 
touch I will ask you to notice of which—if it had 
been a disciple who was speaking, and not the 
Master—we should have said, How Shakespearian— 
How more than Shakespearian! For there is a 
lofty serenity and divine authority about it which 
goes beyond Shakespeare : 


“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

“But I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you ; 

“That ye may be sons of your Father. which 
is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust. 


“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.’ 


‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust !’ 


Of course there is a problem in the very existence 

of Evil ; and these words certainly have a bearing 
on that problem. Perhaps they even in part sug- 
gest a solution of it. But at all events they—and 
Shakespeare with them—help us to understand 
how—in spite of evil—God could yet look round 
upon the world that He had made and pronounce 
it ‘ very good.’ 
Gallery, a picture which derives part of its beauty from 
the flowers: the rich warm glow of the latter, and the 
cool glancing lightness and delicacy of the former, 
a very miracle of grace and charm. The phrase about 
the daffodils is, I must needs think, the ve plus ultva of 
purest poetry. 


Eastern Religions in (Be West. 


By PRoFESSOR THE Rev. J. S. Banks, D.D., HzaDINGLEY COLLEGE, LEEDs. 


OnE of the most interesting and yet least generally 
known passages of history is the one concerning 
the invasion of the West by Oriental religions in the 
early centuries of our era. The religions of Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Syria, Persia carried on a vigorous 


influence with considerable temporary 


This supposes a vacuum to be filled, a 
The 


Roman 
success. 
want to be supplied ; and such was the case. 


| symbolical. 
missionary crusade in Rome and countries under philosophy can never be a substitute for religion. 
| There are needs of human nature which it does 


| not even profess to satisfy. 


old religion of myth and legend which had reigned 
so long in Rome and Greece held its ground among 
the masses, but among the higher classes it was 
utterly discredited; there its value was only 
Philosophy had taken its place, and 


It did not even in 
Greece, where it was carried to such a height of 
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perfection ; and still less did it do this in Rome, 
which borrowed its philosophy from Greece. Philo- 
sophy’s message is to the intellect, not to the 
heart and soul. Even were it otherwise it is out 
of the reach of the millions everywhere. It was 
this great crisis in the Roman empire which the 
Eastern systems of faith sought to meet on a large 
scale. Juvenal describes the movement as the 
flowing of the Orontes (in Syria) into the Tiber, 
and he might have added the Nile and the Halys. 
The story is graphically told by F. Cumont in 
lectures delivered at the Collége de France.t The 
lecturer’s task isa difficult one. The third century, 
when the Eastern cults were at their zenith in the 
West, is one about which history gives us little 
information. Our knowledge has to be picked up 
from allusions, fragments, medals, papyri; and it is 
remarkable what success modern students have 
had in the search. The greatest difficulty has been 
in the complete loss of the old pagan liturgies. 
‘We know not how the ancients prayed; we 
cannot penetrate the secret of their religious. life, 
and certain deeps of the ancient soul remain un- 
known to us.’ 

A point of great interest is that, in invading the 
West at that time, Oriental systems became open 
rivals of Christianity in its first missionary 
campaigns. Those systems had been at work a 
considerable time and had gained some hold on 
the soil. They spread in the same way as Christ- 
ianity, not only by appointed agencies, but also 
by the spontaneous work of traders and merchants 
from the East. Oriental traders swarmed in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. Just 
so the gospel was brought to Rome and Gaul and 
Carthage by private Christians. 

Another important point is that the West owed a 
great debt to the East in other spheres than re- 
ligion. This holds good of Rome even more than 
of Greece. M. Cumont limits his account to 
‘Roman’ paganism. Roman science, art, litera- 
ture, law had received abundant stimulus and rich 
endowment from Eastern sources. We know how 
Roman law has stamped itself on the world for 
centuries. But the general principles underlying 


that wonderful jurisprudence came largely from 


the Levant. Ulpian and Papinian, leading jurists, 
hailed from Syria; a famous legal school was 
established at Berytus. Stoicism, Epicureanism, 
Neo-Platonism, which dominated the educated 


1 Les religions ortentales dans le paganisme romain. 


classes at Rome, had their roots in the East. The 
Romans were great soldiers and administrators, but 
originality of ideas was not their forte. Even the 
armies came to consist largely of foreigners. ‘The 
great astronomers, the great mathematicians, the 
great physicians, like the great creators or advocates 
of metaphysical systems, were mostly Orientals.’ 
These were the predecessors and companions of 
pagan missionaries from the East. 

Another question is, What was it in the Oriental 
faiths which attracted or appealed to the Roman 
world? What enabled them in any degree to 
supply the want that had arisen? Without any 
attempt at depreciation it may be safely said that 
religion was not Rome’s strong point. Professor 
Cumont says that there was never another religion 
so ‘cold and prosaic’ as the Roman. It had a 
certain dignity and stateliness. It was friendly to 
the domestic and civic virtues. It was a devoted 
servant of the State. But it had no sentiment, and 
little human sympathy ; it was ‘cold and prosaic.’ 
It had not grown. We need not refer to its moral 
inadequacy and faults as set forth in Paul’s epistle 
to Roman Christians. Chapters 12 and 13 of 
that epistle were the revelation of a new ethic. 
The invading systems from the East were im- 
perfect enough from the moral standpoint. But 
they were rich in attractions which Roman religion 
lacked. Their temples and services abounded in 
life, movement, colour, in gorgeous vestments and 
processions, in imposing ritual and_ elaborate 
doctrines about man and God, about questions of 
good and e¥il which deeply stir human feeling. 
We do not wonder that ‘the deities of Egypt 
and Asia soon crossed the seas, began to gather 
worshippers in all Latin provinces, and were 
worshipped up to the farthest limits of Britain and 
Germany.’ The pagan mysteries, a sort of sacra- 
mental service, to which only elect initiates were 
admitted, were a strong attraction to Romans. 

The invading faiths came from Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, and Persia. The first two were the 
least worthy ; the other two were the most worthy 
and the most successful. India, which could have 
made the best contribution, had not yet risen above 
the horizon for the West. Alexander is said to 
have reached the north-west of India, but he left 
no sign of his visit. 

The chief deities of Asia Minor—Cybele, the 
great Mother of the gods, and her consort Attis— 
absorbed in themselves all the functions divided 
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elsewhere among many gods. Cybele had _pre- 
cedence above her husband, and had lions harnessed 
to her chariot. Attis among other things symbolized 
the annual decay and revival of vegetation. This 
was the death of Attis, which Cybele and the 
worshippers mourned with paroxysms of grief, 
which again were followed by paroxysms of joy when 
Spring returned. Resurrection was part of the 
popular creed. The passionate temperament of 
the people gave way to wild excesses on these 
occasions—frantic cries and dances and _ self- 
mutilations. The wonder is that a system so con- 
trary to the sober Roman spirit was allowed to 
settle in Rome. This was due to the belief that 
Cybele had helped Rome in the war with Hannibal, 
when a temple was built in her honour. For a 
long time the wild extravagances were restrained 
by law; but these fell into disuse. The faith grew 
and spread in all Latin lands. A repulsive part of 
the ritual was the sacrifice of the Taurobolium, 
which was simply a blood-bath—a sort of sacra- 
ment supposed to regenerate its subject. The 
existence of the cult in Rome can be traced 
through six centuries. 

Little need be said respecting the Syrian cults in 
the West, as they existed almost entirely for the 
Syrian traders who were to be found all over 
Europe, but exerted little influence on others. 
The Syrians were skilful in the arts of trade in 
every form. Carthage was founded and peopled 
by them, and they had settlements in every 
European country, with temples, priests, and rich 
equipments. An inscription in honour of the 
goddess of Hierapolis was found near the wall of 
Hadrian in the north of England. The Syrian 
worshippers were divided into many sects, who 
carried on bitter controversies with each other. 
The cult was of a low religious type, as seen in the 
frequency of human sacrifice and temple prostitu- 
tion. Of course there were better elements in the 
case. Cumont writes: ‘These traders always 
occupied themselves with the concerns of heaven 
as with those of earth. At all times Syria was 
the home of a fervent piety, and its children in the 
first century applied themselves zealously to estab- 
lish the worship of their barbaric gods in the 
West.’ 

If Syria had little success in proselytism, Egypt 
—the land of mystery and charm of many kinds— 
was foremost of all. This was to be expected from 
its natural resources of every kind, the skill of its 


people, and its achievements in art and science and 
religion. As a Roman province it was the granary 
of Rome. Its religion, with splendid temples, a 
cultured priesthood, elaborate doctrine and ritual, 
was one of the greatest religions of the world. Its 
doctrine of the future life was unique in its definite 
and complete character. It was bound to be a 
missionary religion. ‘ Of all religions of antiquity 
none is so well known to usas that of the Egyptians. 
One can follow its development through three or 
four millenniums, read the sacred texts, mythical 
narratives, hymns, rituals, the Book of the Dead in 
its original form, and distinguish the different con- 
ceptions which it gives of the higher powers and the 
future life.’ Not that we know all we wish to know 
about Egyptandi its religion. Muchisstill obscure. 
Thus we do not know where the word Serapis 
comes from, although it is the name by which the 
Egyptian god Osiris is generally known. Sinope, 
Seleucia, and Babylon are variously advocated as 
its place of origin, and the name itself is variously 
derived from Egyptian and Chaldaic. Osiris was 
the Egyptian sun-god, the consort of Isis. He was 
the judge of the dead. It was the custom for a 
new dynasty to add a new god to the pantheon or 
to give a privileged position to the god of the 
district from which the dynasty sprang. Serapis 
was introduced by the first Ptolemies in Alexandria. 
The Serapium, his great temple in Alexandria, 
contained a colossal statue of the god, the work of 
an Athenian sculptor. The object of the Ptolemies 
in establishing the worship of Serapis was not so 
much to add a new deity as to establish a form of 
worship in which Egyptians and Greeks, who were 
numerous in Egypt, might join; and this was the 
case, Greek was the language of the new liturgy, 
and the statues of the gods appeared with the 
Greek features. This syncretism in religion was 
the fashion of the age. Then began a vigorous 
missionary propaganda for the new form of faith. 
There is no need to describe the methods of 
propaganda, which in the case-of a country as. 
famous as Egypt could scarcely fail of effect. 
Suffice it to say that the new faith spread rapidly, 
and was well established in the islands and on the 
shores of the middle sea before it approached 
Rome. 

It seems strange that the introduction into Rome 
was long and stoutly resisted both by the civil and 
religious authorities on moral and political grounds. 
Roman priests charged the Egyptian faith with 
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moral laxity and with deadly hostility to the old 
faithof Rome. The civil authorities, including the 
emperors, opposed it as the faith of an old enemy 
at Rome. Temples built for its service were 
destroyed. But the opposition was outweighed by 
the great popularity of the new religion. One after 
another of the Roman colonies admitted the 
stranger; the capital could resist no longer. In 
38 a.D. Caligula erected a great temple of Isis on 
the field of Mars, which Domitian enlarged in 
splendid style. About 215 a.p. Caracalla erected 
a still more elaborate temple in the heart of the 
city on the Quirinal. The gods of Egypt had 
become Roman. The hold of the religion on the 
empire continued in strength until the close of the 
fourth century. 

It is not difficult to discover some of the features 
in the Egyptian religion which impressed other 
peoples. They were struck, as we are, by the 
contrast between the imposing splendours of its 
temples and rites on the one hand and the objects 
of worship on the other. Animal-worship—the 
worship of bulls, cats, beetles, crocodiles, etc., and 
of vegetables, as leeks and onions—was universal. 
Juvenal exclaims: ‘O holy nation, whose gods 
are born in its gardens!’ This feature doubtless 
repelled rather than attracted, and the reason 
underlying it is matter of discussion. 

A more important point is the knowledge 
ostensibly displayed on subjects of interest to man. 
This knowledge has been preserved to us by the 
dry climate and soil of Egypt, which keep the 
records intact. The order and administration of 
the world in earth, air, and sky are mapped out like 
the details of a human government, names of the 
deities, high and low, being catalogued at length. 
We are supposed to see the secret springs and causes 
of all changes and movements in heaven and earth 
as we see the material objects around us. Such 
profession of knowledge of the mysterious must 
have impressed many. 

Not only the present but the future life is opened 
out with the same minute detail; the veil is stripped 
from the whole scene. The devotion of Egyptians 
to the future world is unique. The tombs were 
furnished as ‘homes,’ the houses in which people 
lived were ‘lodgings.’ Food was provided for the 
departed, ornaments and decorations gave them 
pleasure. The embalming of the dead was common. 
The movements of the soul were described. The 
judgment after death, when the individual gave 


account of himself to Osiris, is reported in full. 
In this way the desire of friends to know the state 
of the departed was supposed to be definitely met. 

Religious services, twice a day in the temples, 
were conducted by a trained and organized priest- 
hood, as in the temple of Jerusalem—a most 
unusual course in antiquity ; congregational worship 
was rare. The rites performed were supposed to 
act mechanically, magically ; the intention of priest 
and worshipper was indifferent. The gods were 
bound to comply. Porphyry relates with astonish- 
ment that Egyptian worshippers ventured to 
threaten their gods. This was probably exceptional. 
‘Even in Rome adherents of the Alexandrian gods 
often write the wish on their graves: ‘Osiris give 
thee cool water.” This water soon became 
figuratively the spring of life, conferring immortality 
on the thirsty souls. The metaphor became so 
common that the Latin vefrigerium finally signified 
the same as refreshing and blessedness. In this 
sense the expression passed into the liturgy of the 
Christian Church; and this is the reason why still 
to-day, although the Christian Church scarcely 
resembles the Elysian fields, men pray for the 
“rafraichissement” of the departed.’ 

Feasts and processions were common parts of 
religious observance. In the daily service the 
statues of the gods were dressed and adorned. 
There were many points in common between 
religious tradition in Egypt and other countries. 
According to one story, Osiris was torn to pieces 
by the evil being, Set; and Isis traversed the 
country to collect the scattered fragments, the 
result being that Osiris was restored to life. 
Similar legends are found elsewhere. As to the 
conception of God among the educated classes, 
thought tended to heathenism and monotheism, 
but scarcely went beyond the tendency. 

The last Oriental religion to make’a raid on 
the West was the Persian, known as Parsism or 
Mazdaism. The ancient Persians were renowned 
for intellectual force and military prowess, and 
their religion displayed similar qualities. Parsism 
did not appear in its pure, simple form, but as a 
syncretist system under the name of Mithraism,! 
which was strongly leavened by Semitic and 
Babylonian ideas. Cumont calls it ‘Mazdaism 
impregnated with Chaldzan ideas.’ The leavening 
had taken place in the Persian settlements in other 


' Mitra is Sanscrit for sun. Persia and India were closely 
associated, Mitra is a sun-god. 


countries, especially in Asia Minor. Mithra occurs 
often in names in Asia Minor, as Mithridates. 
From Asia Minor, Mithraism passed to Italy with- 
out touching Greece, which could not forget Persia 
as an old enemy. There was a Mithra community 
in Rome in Pompey’s days, 67 a.D. When Rome 
began to make conquests in Mesopotamia it came 
nearer to Parsism. The army kindled with en- 
thusiasm for a faith which favoured strength and 
valour. Mithra added to his functions that of 
God of War, Sol znvictus. The enthusiasm quickly 
spread. The imperial court shared it. There 
was a moment when the empire seemed near to 
adopting the new faith. M.Cumont says: ‘ Never, 
even in the epoch of the Mohammedan invasions, 
was Europe more exposed to the danger of 
becoming Asiatic than in the moment when 
Diocletian officially recognized Mithra as the 
protector of the restored empire.’ Renan writes: 
‘If Christianity had been arrested in its growth by 
any mortal malady, the world would have been 
Mithraist.? Heaven forbid! 

Of all pagan religions, Mazdaism (Ahura-Mazda, 
Ormuzd) approached nearest to monotheism.’ ‘It 
puts at the head of the divine hierarchy an 
abstraction which it regards as the first cause, 
Zeruan Akarana.’ But this abstraction does not 
seem to be identical with Ahura-Mazda, high as 
the latter is placed ‘above all other heavenly 
spirits.” A prime doctrine of Mithraism was 
Dualism, Ahura-Mazda=the good Being, and 
Ahriman or Angro-Mainyu=the evil Being. 
Mithraism must have got this principle from 
Persia, as has been generally supposed. M. 
Cumont writes, ‘Persia introduced into religion a 
weighty principle—Dualism. It was this which 
distinguished Mithraism from the other sects, and 
animated its theology as well as its morality, 
lending to them a strictness and compactness 
hitherto unknown in Roman paganism.’ 

Dualism commended itself to the Roman spirit, 
as it furnished a simple explanation of the exist- 
ence of evil. One of the Fathers calls Ahriman 
Satan. Plutarch was disposed to look on the idea 
with favour, and in modern days it has found 
support in some speculations. To this principle 
or power all the calamities of life are traced. 
Yezidis or devil-worshippers are still found in the 
East. 

A better recommendation of Mithraism was its 
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stern, austere morality. Its adherents were to be 
always at war with evil, as an apostle speaks of 
fighting ‘against principalities, powers, the world- 
rulers of darkness, spiritual hosts of wickedness.’ 
The idea appealed strongly to the Roman temper ; 
hence the rapid spread and wide triumph of the 
new religion. ‘Ahriman was the king of the 
gloomy kingdom of the underworld.’ ‘It was 
above all this morality, which in the Roman society 
of the second and third centuries, with its unsatisfied 
longing for perfect righteousness and _ holiness, 
secured the success of the Mithra mysteries.’ In 
Zoroastrianism, Mithra, the old genius of light, 
became the God of truth and righteousness and 
remained so in the West. The cardinal virtue in 
Persia was truth, an instinctive horror of lying. 
Mithra was always appealed to as the witness to 
the pledged word and the security for the fulfil- 
ment of accepted obligations. When Mithraism 
was finally defeated and driven from Christian 
Rome, Dualism was taken up by Manicheism, 
whose history was less happy than that of Mithra- 
ism. Whether the followers of Mithraism realized 
that the best way of fighting evil is to preach and 
practise goodness, we are not told. ‘The wording 
of the Mithraic decalogue is not preserved to us.’ 
At least religion was not for it mere contemplative 
mysticism but practical virtue. Perfect purity 
was its goal. It sought to avoid defiling the divine 
elements, such as water and fire, and the worship- 
per’s own person. So far, at least, it has Paul by 
its side "(2 Co'7#): 

It is remarkable that, when Christianity went 
forth on its universal mission, rivals appeared on 
the field bent on the same errand. We are far 
from supposing that they contained no elements of 
good. They were better in many respects than 
the systems already in possession. Christianity 
swept the field because it contained all the good 
its rivals promised and much more of which they 
had never heard. There were other competitors 
besides those we have noticed—philosophical 
theories like Stoicism, Epicureanism, Neo- 
Platonism, which had considerable vogue in the 
Roman world, to say nothing of the different 
Gnostic schools of which we know so little. In 
our own day we have seen similar attempts, from 
which much was expected, end in blight. ‘No 
man having drunk old wine desireth new; for he 
saith, The old is good.’ 
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GQ Study in Gpostfes$ip. 


THE name Apostle means ‘one sent forth.’ But 
the Apostle is more than a messenger. The Greek 
word for mere messenger is azgelos not apostolos. 
The apostle is also a representative or delegate of 
the person who sends him. He carries something 
of that person’s authority with him ; he is responsible 
to that person for the discharge of his mission. 

Let us see (1) to whom the name of Apostle is 
given; (2) what entitles a man to be called an 
Apostle. 


Ife 
To whom is the Name of Apostle given? 


1. Christ.—It is given to Christ as the delegate 
of the Father. The passage is Heb 31, ‘ Wherefore, 
holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling, 
consider the Apostle and High Priest of our con- 
fession, even Jesus.’ Jesus is one who is sent, and 
He is sent as one who carries authority: He is 
both messenger and delegate. 

(1) He is a Messenger. He often spoke of 
Himself as ‘sent.’ ‘My meat is to do the will of 
him who sent me, and to finish his work’ (Jn 4°). 
That He was sent is indeed asserted no fewer than 
thirty-six times in St. John’s Gospel alone. 

(2) Heis also a Delegate. When one sovereign 
or government desires to treat with the sovereign 
or government of another people, an ambassador 
is sent. His instructions are given to him; he 
has a message to deliver. It is not his business to 
try to shape affairs according to any fancy of his 
own, but being accredited from a sovereign and 
government, he becomes their agent to express their 
views, and to treat for them. If he closes any 
matter and signs any treaty, it is not in his own 
name and by his own authority, but as the agent 
and representative of the sovereign head of his 
state. Christ Jesus is the Envoy from God to 
men, ‘ Who hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son.’ He is the appointed means of com- 
munication between heaven and earth, the Envoy 
Extraordinary. This point is emphasized by St. 
John, ‘For he whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God’ (Jn 3°*). He does not deliver His 
own message to mankind, but God’s message. 
Christ was sent to the world with a message from 
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God; sent to each one of us with the message of 
‘so great salvation.’ Am I in doubt as to truth? 
Here is an accredited messenger. Do I want to 
know God’s views on matters which concern me? 
Here is One authorized to declare them with 
authority. Do I want to know the terms on which 
the Almighty will treat with me, a sinner? Here 
is the appointed Envoy, the Apostle, Christ Jesus. 


2. The Twelve.—When Jesus called the disciples 
to Him and chose twelve of their number to be 
with Him and to be sent forth, He called them 
Apostles. So St. Luke tells us: ‘ And it came to pass 
in these days, that he went out into the mountain 
to pray; and he continued all night in prayer to 
God. And when it was day, he called his disciples : 
and he chose from them twelve, whom also he 
named apostles’ (Lk 612: }8), 

The occurrence of the word ‘Apostle’ in the 
Gospels is, however, surprisingly rare. Hort be- 
lieves that the phrase, ‘whom he also named 
apostles,’ occurred originally in Mark’s account of 
the choice of the Twelve (Mk 31+) as well as in 
that of Luke (seealsoR.V.m). But the only occur- 
rence in our. present text is-at 6%9: ‘And the 
apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus ; 
and they told him all things, whatsoever they had 
done, and whatsoever they had taught.’ Itis more 
frequent in Luke. It occurs six times. Once it 
is possibly wsed in its etymological meaning of 
messenger ; in two other places (61% 9!) it may be 
used to designate the special mission on which the 
Twelve were first sent; but in the remaining three 
(17° 2214 241°) it is employed to designate the 
Twelve in their capacity as the representatives of 
Jesus, the sense which it commonly bears in the 
Acts. Matthew, on the other hand, gives even less 
prominence to the title ‘Apostles’ than Mark. 
He tells us (ro!) that our Lord ‘calling his twelve 
disciples unto him gave them authority over un- 
clean spirits so as to cast them out and to heal 
every disease and every sickness.’ ‘Now the 
names of the twelve apostles,’ he adds, ‘are these. 

. Thenceforward Matthew never uses the term 
‘Apostle.’ When he needs a precise designation, 
it is usually, ‘ His twelve disciples,’ or ‘the twelve,’ 
and once (281°), ‘the eleven disciples.’ St. John’s 
usage is more remarkable still. He never calls the 


Twelve ‘ Apostles,’ unless it be by indirect allusion 
(131°), ‘A servant is not greater than his lord; 
neither an envoy (one sent) greater than he that 
sent him.’ Of the Twelve he speaks in 667: 70, 
‘Jesus said therefore to the twelve, Would ye also 
go?’ ‘Did not I choose you the twelve, and one 
of you is a devil?’ besides his use of the term to 
describe Judas (67!) and Thomas (20%). 


3. The Witnesses of the Risen Christ.—The 
number of.the Apostles was originally twelve. On 
the death of Judas Iscariot that number was re- 
stored by the election of Matthias. It might 
therefore be expected that that number would be 
preserved by similar elections as the death of any 
of the original Twelve took place. But there is 
no evidence for that. It has been suggested that 
James the brother of our Lord was chosen to fill 
the place of James the brother of John, but with- 
out evidence, and even contrary to the probabilities. 
For we find that soon after the Ascension others 
besides the Twelve were called Apostles. Besides 
James, both Paul and Barnabas are certain; and 
there are others that are almost certain, as Silvanus 
(1 Th 2°), Andronicus, and Junias (Ro 16’). 

The fact that there were people who claimed, 
without any right, the title of ‘Apostle’ (2 Co 11}, 
Rev 27) amounts to proof that in the Apostolic 
Church there were ‘ Apostles’ outside the Twelve. 
It is incredible that there were people who claimed 
to belong to a body so well known as the Twelve. 
Very soon, though not in the N.T., the title of 
‘Apostle’ was given to the Seventy. It is not 
likely that Joseph Barsabbas and Matthias were 
the only persons among the one hundred and 
twenty gathered together after the Ascension (Ac 
115) who had the apostolic qualification of having 
seen the Lord; probably most of them had been 
His personal disciples. All of those who took to 
missionary work would be likely to be styled 
‘Apostles’; and it is not impossible that the ‘false 
apostles’ who opposed St. Paul had this qualifica- 
tion, and therefore claimed to have a better right 
to the title than he had. 


4. Delegates of Churches.— All the apostles 
already spoken of claim to be directly sent by 
Christ, whether before or after His resurrection. 
But the name of Apostle came to be given tv 
others who were sent forth by some Church and 
carried its commission. Such were the brethren 
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mentioned in 2 Co 8”, and there described as 
‘apostles or delegates of the churches.’ Again, 
Epaphroditus is called vyév ddcrodov, ‘your 
delegate’ (Ph 2”), as being the bearer of the 
contributions of the Philippians. Possibly Andro- 
nicus and Junias were also apostles in this sense, 
z.e. delegates of a Christian Church, though other 
explanations are admissible. On the whole, it 
would appear that this sense of the word may have 
been borrowed from Jewish usage, as both the 
Jewish and Christian delegates were occupied with 
the care of contributions. ‘The account given by 
Philo (de Monarchia, 2°) of the selection by merit 
of the most approved persons to carry the con- 
tributions of the Dispersion to Jerusalem, shows 
that this system was before St. Paul’s mind in his 
institution of messengers of the churches to take 
charge of the alms (see 2 Co 818-2), 


5. Missionaries generally.—As the earlier decades 
passed, the numbers of men who were called 
‘Apostles’ increased rather than diminished. They 
were wandering missionaries whose special duties 
were to the heathen and to the unconverted. All 
these men called ‘ Apostles’ have one distinguishing 
characteristic: they have given themselves for life 
to be missionary preachers of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Christ. They were all engaged in a 
life-work of a peculiar kind, aggressive pioneering 
missionary labour. The crowning vindication of 
their career was what they were able to accomplish ; 
their courage, their self-sacrificing endurance, the 
‘signs, wonders, and mighty deeds’ which accom- 
panied their labours, and, above all, the results of 
their work. 

‘It were much to be wished,’ says Sanday, ‘that 
we knew more about the wider use of the name 
“‘apostle”—its use, I mean, not merely for the 
“delegate” of a particular Church, as in 2 Co 8%, 
but for what would seem to be a lesser copy of the 
original institution. Suspected before, as, eg., by 
Bishop Lightfoot, this use has been proved beyond 
dispute by the discovery of the Dédaché, in which 
the wandering apostle and the wandering prophet 
clearly take precedence of the officers of the local 
Church. ‘The existence of this wider sense creates 
a certain amount of ambiguity in more than one 
passage. It would be a pertinent question to ask 
how far the peculiar claim which is made for the 
Twelve is supposed to extend. If it includes St. 
Paul, does it also include St. Barnabas and St. 
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James, the Lord’s brother? If it includes these, 
does it include the whole class referred to in the 
Didaché? And if it includes the whole class, on 
what ground is the claim made for those outside 
the direct recipients of the two commissions given 
by our Lord before and after His Resurrection ? 
The absence of any sharp boundary between the 
Twelve and the larger class who bore the same 
name involves the exclusive claim which is made 
for the Twelve in serious difficulties.’ ! 


6. Although the use of the title ‘Apostle’ was 
thus on the one hand enlarged, and although on 
the other hand the members of the original Twelve 
were gradually passing away, there was a tendency, 
especially in apocalyptic, to preserve ideally or 
symbolically the original number of twelve. In 
Mt 1978, where it is said that the twelve apostles 
shall sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel, the original twelve may be referred 
to, but McNeile (Com. zz Joc.) thinks that ‘the 
present form of the verse, with its symbolic 
“Twelve,” may be due to later thought.’ But in 
Rev 2114, where the wall of the heavenly city is 
described as having ‘twelve foundations, and on 
them twelve names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb,’ the ideal use is unmistakable. And just 
because the use is ideal or symbolical it is idle to 
ask who are the Twelve there spoken of. The 
author of the Apocalypse has the original Twelve 
in his mind, and does not stop to consider the 
question raised by the lapse of Judas. Renan 
misses the mark when he says that ‘Paul has no 
place among the twelve apostles of the Lamb’ 
(L’ Antichrist, 479). 


1Oke 
What gives a Man the Title of Apostle? 


We find the best answer to this question in the 
life of St. Paul.. He claimed the title of Apostle ; 
he had to prove his right to it. Sometimes he 
appealed to the fruits of his ministry as proving 


that he possessed the powers of an apostle. ‘If 


I be not an apostle to others,’ he says to the 
Corinthians, ‘at least I am to you.’ Their con- 
version was the seal of his Apostleship (1 Co 92). 


them (2 Co 12!%). The signs, which he contem- 
plates in these passages, our modern conceptions 
1'W. Sanday, Zhe Conception of Priesthood, 52. 
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| been previously set apart (Mt 1o0!), 


would lead us to separate into two classes. The 
one of these includes moral and spiritual gifts— 
patience, self-denial, effective preaching ; the other 
comprises such powers as we call supernatural, 
‘signs, wonders, and mighty deeds.’ St. Paul 
himself, however, does not so distinguish them, 
but with more of reverence regards them rather 
as different manifestations of ‘one and the self- 


| same Spirit.’ 


But this was only the proof that his claim to 
apostleship was valid. He made the claim for two 
reasons: first, because he had seen Christ, and 
next because Christ had sent him to tell others 
what he had seen. And these two, the Vision and 
the Witness, are the marks by which all Apostles 
or missionaries have been known from the begin- 
ning until now. The name may be given because 
of the witness. Whether we use the word ‘apostle’ 
taken from the Greek language or the word ‘ mis- 
sionary’ taken from the Latin, the meaning is ‘one 
sent forth.’ But it is Christ that sends apostles 
forth, And He sends them in order that they 
may declare that which they have seen and heard. 


1. THE Vision.—The vision may be of the 
human Jesus, or of the risen Lord, or of the 
heavenly Redeemer. 

(1) Zhe human Jesus.—This was the first 
experience of the first apostles. By what seems 
to be a double process of selection (though the 
word selection is not used), proceeding wholly 
from Himself, our Lord set aside twelve for two 
great purposes, kept apart in the Greek by the 


| double wva: the first, personal nearness to Himself 


‘that they should be with him’: the second, 
‘with a view to sending them forth,’ this mission 
of theirs having two heads—to preach, and to have 
authority to cast out the ‘demons,’ these two being 


| precisely the two modes of action which St. Mark 


has described in 1°° as exercised by the Lord 
Himself in the synagogues of all Galilee. 

The mission did not take place immediately 
(Lk 9, Mk 67%), For the mission was not the 
only or the immediate object of the choice, as we 
learn clearly from St. Mark, who places the ‘being 


| with Jesus’ as His first aim in choosing them, and 


In another passage he speaks in like manner of his | their mission to preach as the second. St. Matthew 


having wrought the szgws of an Apostle among | 


does not record the choice, but only their summons 
to receive a charge before going forth. The very 
words used seem to imply that the Twelve had 
A main 


object of their mission was to ‘preach the kingdom 
of God’ (Lk 9?), and for this they had been 
prepared by our Lord’s parables of the Kingdom, 
delivered for the most part to the multitude, but 
privately interpreted to the Apostles. They had 
received an esoteric teaching, which was neverthe- 
less not properly esoteric, for it was hidden only 
that it might afterwards be made known, and those 
to whom it was addressed were not selected as 
intellectually capable of advanced teaching, but, 
so far as mental gifts went, were samples of the 
average intelligence of the nation. They were 
armed for their mission with supernatural gifts and 
protection, and to emphasize these were forbidden 
to make the commonest provision for the journey. 
No details are given of the events of their mission. 
It cannot be doubted that its object was much 
more the preparation of the Apostles for their 
subsequent employment (cp. Lk 22° °6) than any 
immediate result. 

The Sermon on the Mount is regarded by many 
as an address delivered by our Lord when He 
chose the Twelve. The note of time in the 
Gospel of St. Luke ascribes it to this occasion, 
and there 1s no reason to reject this testimony. 
Besides, it has the greatest internal probability in 
its favour. The appointment of the Apostles 
formed an epoch in the ministry of our Lord; 
what more natural or suitable than that He should 
avail Himself of the occasion to explain and 
enforce His convictions as to the true life of man? 
The time was most opportune for such a deliver- 
ance. The hearts of the disciples were deeply 
moved; their whole natures were quickened and 
alert ; why not sow seed which might afterwards 
bear abundant fruit? The character of the Sermon 
itself isanother argument confirming this conclusion. 
It is didactic rather than hortatory. It expounds 
truth rather than proclaims the mercy of God. 

(2) Zhe Risen Lord.—When Matthias was 
chosen to fill the place of Judas, the choice was 
made from those who had followed Jesus in His 
ministry from the very beginning. But a new 
qualification was added, the choice must fall on 
one who may ‘become a witness with us of his 
resurrection’ (Ac 1”). Again, in an important 
passage (1 Co g!\*), where St. Paul is maintaining 
his authority against gainsayers and advancing 
proofs of his Apostleship, he asks, ‘Have I not 
seen the Lord Jesus Christ? Are not ye our 
work in the Lord?’ It would appear then that 
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the having seen Christ was a necessary condition 
of the apostolic office. It may be urged, indeed, 
that St. Paul is here taking the ground of his 
Judaizing opponents, who affected to lay great 
stress on personal intercourse with the Lord, and 
argues that even on their own showing he is not 
wanting in the qualifications for the Apostleship. 
This is true. But independently of St. Paul’s 
language here, there is every reason for assuming 
that this was an indispensable condition (Lk 
2448, Ac 18). An Apostle must necessarily have 
been an eye-witness of the resurrection. He 
must be able to testify from direct knowledge to 
this fundamental fact of the faith. This know- 
ledge, which was before lacking to St. Paul, was 
supplied by a miraculous interposition, so as to 
qualify him for the office. All the others, who are 
called or seem to be called Apostles in the New 
Testament, may well have satisfied this condition. 
Andronicus and Junias were certainly among the 
earliest disciples (Ro 167), and may have seen 
the Lord, if not while His earthly ministry lasted, 
at all events during the forty days after the resur- 
rection. Barnabas was a well-known and zealous 
believer in the first days of the Christian Church 
(Ac 4°°), and is reported to have been one of the 
Seventy. James and the other brethren of the 
Lord were at least so far qualified. Silas also, 
who was a leading man in the church of Jerusalem 
(Ac 15”), might well have enjoyed this privilege. 
(3) Zhe Heavenly Redeemer—The time came 
when the title of Apostle had to be extended 
beyond the number of those who had been with 
Jesus in His earthly ministry, and even beyond 
the number of those who had been eye-witnesses 
of the risen Christ. Nothing could take from the 
‘Eleven’ the fact that they had been personally 
selected and trained for their missionary work by 
Jesus while He was still with them in the flesh. 
This gave them a unique position not only within 
the Jewish Christian Church, but also throughout 
all Christendom. This also was the basis of the 
apostolate in the narrower sense of the term. 
Others might be, and were, ‘separated unto the 
gospel of God,’ might devote themselves, in 
obedience to the ‘call’ that came, to a life of 
active missionary work, and have their ‘call’ 
vindicated in the abundant fruit of their labours. 
The risen Christ had appeared to many others 
besides themselves. What separated the ‘ Eleven ’ 
from other apostles was that the Lord, wéz/e in the 
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flesh, had selected them and had spent long 
months in training them for their work. They 
were missionaries like the others, and made 
missionary tours like them, but this special pre- 
paration which no others possessed gave them a 
position apart. 

But apostles, in the wider sense of the term, 
existed in the Church of Christ even in New 
Testament times, and are with us still in the 
missioners and missionaries of the various branches 
of the Christian Church. In lands where the 
language of the New Testament is still spoken, the 
name as well as the thing survives ; the missionaries 


and missioners of the modern Greek Church are | 


still called ‘ holy apostles.’ 


2. THE WitNnEss.—The second characteristic 
of the Apostle is his work of bearing witness. 
This comes out with special clearness in St. 
Peter’s address to the brethren with regard to pro- 
viding a successor to Judas: ‘Of the men,’ he 
says (171), ‘that companied with us all the-time 
that the Lord Jesus came in and went out unto us, 
beginning from the baptism of John unto the day 
that he was received up from us, of these must 
one become a witness with us of his resurrection.’ 
The prayer that follows describes the office itself as 
‘the place of this ministration and mission,’ just 
as St. Peter had previously (v.17) called it ‘the lot 
of this ministration.’ 

The Twelve seem to have been selected origin- 
ally because of their fitness for bearing witness. 
They were not specially qualified for grasping or 
expounding theological doctrines; nor were such 
qualifications greatly needed, for the doctrines 
which the Master taught them were few and 
simple. Yet they had difficulty in apprehending 
some of these, and sometimes surprised their 
Master by their inability to understand (Mk 738 
817 982). But because of their, simplicity they 
were very credible witnesses of what they had 
heard and seen. They had been men of homely 
circumstances, and their unique experiences as the 
disciples of Christ made a deep impression upon 
them, especially with regard to the hopeless sense 
of loss when He was put to death, and to the 
amazing recovery of joy when their own senses 
convinced them that He had risen again. They 
were thus well qualified to convince others. They 
evidently had not the wit to invent an elaborate 
story, or to retain it when it had been elaborated, 


and therefore what they stated with such confidence 
was likely to be true. They were chosen to keep 
alive and extend the knowledge of events that were of 
the utmost importance to mankind—the knowledge 
that Jesus Christ had died on the Cross, and had 
risen from the grave. That He had died and been 
buried was undisputed and indisputable; and all 
of them could testify that they had repeatedly seen 
Him alive after His burial. 

The Apostles did not argue; they simply stated 
what they knew. Every one who heard them felt 
that they were men who had an intense belief in 
the truth of what they stated. There is no trace 
in either Acts or Epistles of hesitation or doubt 
as to the certainty of their knowledge; they knew 
that their witness was true (Jn 2124, 1 Jn 11%), 
And the confidence with which they delivered 
their testimony was communicated all the more 
effectually to those who heard it because, without 
any sign of collusion or conspiracy, they all told 
the same story. They differed in age, tem- 
perament, and ability, but they did not differ 
when they spoke of what they had seen and 
heard. 

‘The unanimity of the eleven,’ says Latham, 
‘both as to their testimony and as to their adop- 
tion of a particular course of conduct, has been 
less dwelt on by Apologists than I should have 
expected. If one or two could have been gained 
over by the Scribes to dissent from the account of 
the rest, the moral force of the evidence would 
have been lost. The chances against the agree- 
ment of the entire body in an illusion or a mis- 
representation are enormous. But an event so 
transcendent as to wipe out of the minds of the 
witnesses everything else—‘‘all trivial, fond 
records ” would efface small subjective differences. 
by the overwhelming force of the objective impres- 
sion; and the occurrence of such an event would 
account for that perfect agreement in action among 
men who had not uniformly agreed before, 
which is among the many striking phenomena 
which the Book of the Acts of the Apostles dis- 
closes to our own view.’ ! 


If He should come to-day and stand beside 
me, 
And I should see Him as He was of yore, 
When veiled in flesh in all His stainless beauty 
He walked beside the Galilean shore; 


1H. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, 242. 
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A lonely path and dreary up life’s hill— 
I wonder—should I dare to go unflinching, 
Caring for naught—save but to do His will? 


If I should see Him, scorn’d of men, rejected, 
Bending beneath that bitter Cross, anew, 
With patient eyes that smile through tears of 
anguish— 
His brow  thorn-crown’d, — scarr’d 
pierced through and through— 
If He should hold to me the cup of suffering, 
Bidding me drink the dregs and trust Him 
still— 
I wonder—should I shrink from such a testing, 
Or stretch out hands of faith to do His will? 


hands, 


If I should see Him in His risen splendour, 
Bearing the palm of perfect victory, 

Love’s very self enthron’d, triumphant, tender, 
Gleaming in light of awful purity ; 

If He should touch me with those 

fingers, 

Sealing me His, His purpose to fulfil,— 

Should I refuse that claim to my allegiance 
Or, strong in faith, go forth to do His will? 


radiant 


Wirginifius Muertsque. 
I. 


July. 
A LAD WHO HAD A VISION. 
* There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves.’—Jn 6°. 


Many of you children have been looking forward | 


to the month of July for a longtime. To one boy, 
July means a visit to friends in the country, to 
another, a single day’s fun at the seaside. In the 
minds of the greatest number, however, and in that 
of both boys and girls, it stands for the end of the 
school year. 

‘What month do you like best?’ I asked some 
boys in an Industrial School. ‘July,’ was the 
answer. ‘Why July?’ ‘Because that’s the month 
we'll get out of this place.’ 

I felt sorry. They were, as I said, Industrial 
School boys. Their lives were very different 
indeed from yours; they were not living with their 
fathers and mothers, they were placed under a dis- 
cipline in which there seemed to be but little love. 
Yet, I believe that with a good many of you, there 


_ is much the same feeling about the month of July. 


You say to yourselves, ‘When July comes, I’ll be 
away from school altogether.’ There are a few 
amongst you, I know, who are eagerly looking 
forward to going to the University. That means 
the beginning of a wide and interesting life, and 
now that life is not far off. May God’s blessing go 
with you. 

With every one of you, leaving school means a 
break in your life. To-day, my mind is specially 
with the boy, with the girl, who, instead of pro- 
ceeding to the University, is about to make a start 
in business, or at other work of some kind. I 
thought of those boys and those girls as I read of 
the lad with the five barley loaves, and I want to 
say a few words to them. 

You think that leaving school will mean freedom 
for you. It will certainly mean freedom of a kind. 
But freedom may be a very dangerous thing. You 
must have noticed that certain young animals, such 
as foals, are sometimes kept tied up. That is 
to prevent them from hurting themselves. They 
would be almost certain to do this if they were 
allowed to run about just as they liked. And 
some of you are old enough to have heard stories 
of big boys having gone out into the world away 
from the restraint of their parents, and wandered 
into paths that led them far away from the 
‘Father’s House.’ 

When boys and girls do go away from home to 
make their way in the world, I think their chief 
danger is in forgetting certain things. One autumn 
morning I met a lad of fourteen who had been in 
my Sunday class. I knew he had only left the 
day-school in July. He was carrying a small parcel. 
‘What are you doing now?’ I asked him. ‘I’m 
a draper,’ he said proudly. ‘I have to be an 
apprentice for four years, after that I'll be a 
journeyman. I'll be eighteen .. . that’s a pretty 
old man.’ He seemed very ‘keen’ on his work, 


| and I should say promised to be successful in 


business. But I just wondered if, in his eagerness, 
he was forgetting, and would continue to forget, 
such things as the beauty of the world, or the 
messages that such a month as July brings. July 
has more than one message for boys and girls. It 
reminds many of you of the holidays; to others it 
means a start in life; to some of the older people 
the beauty of it brings the message that God is 
good. 

I can believe that the little lad of the text, 
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although younger than: many of you, had just 
finished with school, and was going on an errand. 
My boys and girls, that errand meant his meeting 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. In July, the world is, 
as I said, very beautiful; everything speaks of 
God’s love. As you go about your new work, 


whether it be in a shop, an office, or in your own © 


home, don’t forget that there is another side to life. 
When you get out into the open air—it may be to 
go on some errand—look round about. If you do 
that with a pure heart you will be led to think of 
Him who made the summer. The thought will 
come upon you, you will scarcely know how, ‘ This 
is God’s work; this is His life which is in the air 
and on the earth. It is He who makes the birds 
so happy.’ 
New Testament, that you have had a vision of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and have heard Him calling 
you. 
We must rise or we must fall; 
Love can know no middle way: 
If the great life do not call, 
There is sadness and decay. 


God often gives us chances to make fresh starts | 


in life. 
have now. 
‘There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves.’ 
We can imagine him going home carrying his 
basket, careful not to spill a crumb that had been 
blessed by the Lord. 

He may have grown up to be a successful man, 
but he would never forget that day of the great 
crowds, the wonderful Teacher, and the look Jesus 
gave him. 

He was just such another as any of you. 
a setting out in life. You may have the same if 
you ask for it. If you say, ‘Here is my life—my 
five barley loaves — take them’; at this, the 


You will never have a better than you 


What 


beginning of your manhood and womanhood you | 


will get the vision, you will get the blessing. 


II. 
Seaside Lodgings. 
‘He lodgeth . . . by the sea side.’—Ac 10°, 

The summer holidays have come round once 
more, and very soon we shall be packing our boxes, 
and brown-papering our windows, and setting off 
for ‘somewhere’ in the country. Now it is my 
opinion that the best place for a holiday is the 
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You will feel, like the little lad of the | 


The little lad had not much to offer: | 


seaside, because there we find so many nice things 
to amuse us. There is the cool water in which 
we can splash on a hot day, and the pools at the 
water’s edge just made for paddling. There are 
the sands where we can have such glorious fun riding 
on donkeys, building houses, and making turreted 
castles surrounded by moats. And there are the 
rocks with their pools in which we can find all sorts 
of wonderful things—shells, and crabs, and shrimps, 
and small fish, and beautiful sea-weeds. There 
are the small boats in which we can spend the 
afternoons fishing and rowing, and there are a 
dozen other things of which you will be able to 
think far better thanI can. We leave home rather 
tired and pale, and we come back strong and 
brown. Why, even the very sea-weedy smell as. 
we sniff it at the railway carriage window makes us 
feel well. 

Yes, I think the seaside is one of the very best 
places to spend a holiday, so to-day I have chosen 
a seaside text—‘ He lodgeth . . . by the sea side.” 
Now I suppose you know who it was that was 
lodging by the seaside. It was Simon Peter, and 
he was staying at Joppa, with a man called Simon, 
a tanner by trade. Joppa was an important sea- 
port in those days. It was the seaport of Jeru- 
salem—just as Leith is the seaport of Edinburgh ; 
only Jerusalem was a hundred miles distant. It 
was to Joppa that the cedar wood from Lebanon 
was brought for building Solomon’s temple at | 
Jerusalem. ‘The town still exists, but it has 
changed its name to Jaffa, and it is from there we 
get those lovely, big, juicy oranges called Jaffa 
oranges. The spot where Simon Peter stayed is 
still shown to visitors, though a mosque has taken 
the place of the house in which he lodged. From 
that point there is a lovely view out over the 
Mediterranean Sea, and the waves wash right up 
to the walls of the courtyard, so that Peter could 
not have been nearer the sea unless he had lived 


| in a boat. 


Now I am not going to speak to you about the 
wonderful thing that happened to Peter at Joppa, 
because you can read that for yourselves in the 
Book of Acts, but I want you to think of a few of 
the lessons the seaside teaches us. 

I think I hear some one saying, ‘Oh, lessons 
again! We don’t want to hear any more about 
lessons for weeks and weeks.’ But then, you see, 
the seaside teaches its lessons in such a nice way 


| that they are just like stories. 


i; times, and I’ve always failed.’ 
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I want to speak to you about the rocks and 
some of the curious things you find there. Well, 
first of all there are our friends the crabs. Do you 
know how a crab grows? His outer coat or shell, 
as we call it, is very hard and will not stretch in 
the slightest degree, so when he wants to grow he 
has to change his coat, or rather get rid of the coat 
he has and grow a new one. This he does about 
once a year until he is quite full grown. It takes 
him a few days to complete the change and he 
aiways hides himself during that time, because, 
when he has got rid of his old coat of mail, and 
| has not yet grown a new one, his body is quite soft 
and unprotected from his enemies. 

Now I often wish some people were more like 
crabs. You hear them saying, ‘Oh, it’s no use 
trying to be good. I’ve tried already dozens of 
Well, no wonder 

these people have always failed, because they are 
always thinking of their failures. They stick to 
their old coats which have grown too small for 
them, and they will never ‘grow in grace’ until 
they leave their old coats behind, forget about 
them, and put on a new coat of fresh en- 
deavour. 

We are meant to remember failures only as they 
help us to avoid the same mistakes the next time: 
we are not meant to think about them until they 
cramp us and stunt our growth. So if you have 
failed in any way, take heart and try again. Forget 
that you have failed, and make up your mind that 
you will win yet. 

If you hunt in the muddy pools at low-water you 
may find a creature which looks something like 
a hairy slug. It is between three and four inches 
long and its almond-shaped body is covered with 
long hairs. This curious creature is a Sea Mouse. 
It looks very dull and dingy, but if you wash it 
repeatedly in clean pools until all the mud is gone, 
you will see that it is very beautiful. All the 


a) colours of the rainbow seem to be chasing each 


other over its bristles, and altering with every 
movement and every change of light. Doesn’t it 
seem strange that this beautiful creature should 
live with its beauty covered up? And yet, I 
think lots of boys and girls, and men and women, 
are like this Sea Mouse. They show a very ugly 
outside to the world, and people never guess what 
a great deal of beauty they have underneath. And 
do you know, I think we are all like this dingy Sea 
Mouse until Jesus touches us and washes away the 


ugly mud of sin that covers up the beauty of our 
souls, 

There is just one more sea-creature I wish to 
talk about, and that is the jelly-fish. You often 
see jelly-fish floating in the water when you are 
paddling or bathing—curious bluish creatures that 
look like jelly. But the jelly-fish you really should 
avoid is the big yellowish-brown one which some- 
times comes in the early autumn. It has a fringe 
all round its body of what look like hairs, but these 
harmless looking things are really stings; if they 
sting you they can hurt very badly, and if you have 
a thin skin, they may make you seriously ill. Now 
there are two things I should like to say, ‘ Don’t 
be a stinging jelly-fish. Bitter, angry words can 
hurt and sting the heart just as much as the stings 
of the jelly-fish can hurt the body. And don’t be 
a thin-skinned person who magnifies little stings 
into big hurts. Such people are a great bother to 
their friends, and they make themselves needlessly 
unhappy. Think of other people, not of your own 
poor little feelings. That is the best recipe for 
growing a stronger skin. 

There are many, many other curious and wonder- 
ful things down by the sea which you will be able 
to study for yourself. Somehow or other God 
seems very near to us at the seaside. We 
remember how Jesus loved the sea too, how He 
loved to walk by it, and to sit by it, and to preach 
from it, and to sail upon it. When we look at the 
grains of sand—countless in number—they speak 
to us of the multitude of God’s loving-kindnesses to 
us. When we study the millions of tiny creatures 
He has made and remember that not one of them 
is forgotten in His sight, that not one little life is 
lived unknown to Him, we marvel at the wonders 
of His greatness. And when we look out to the 
vast ocean stretching away and away into endless 
space, we remember the boundless love with which 
He has loved us, and the infinite forgiveness which 
casts all our sins into the depths of the seas. 


G@ Communion Mddress. 


The Brotherhood of the Burning Heart is the 
title given to a volume containing twelve Com- 
munion Sermons (Boston: Pilgrim Press ; 75 cents). 
The preacher is the Rev. Oscar Edward Maurer, 
Minister of the Center Church, New Haven. The 
title of the book is the title of the first sermon in 


‘it. The text of that sermon contains the explana- 
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tion: ‘ Was not our heart burning within us while 
he spake to us in the way, while he opened to us 
the scriptures?’ (Lk 248%). We should like to 
commend the little book. The best way to do so 
will be to quote one of the addresses. At the end 
of each address there is a prayer. 
the prayer also. 


Jesus Christ: Guest or Host? 
‘I will keep the passover at thy house.’ —Mt 26'8. 


‘ This private message of our Lord to an unknown © 


friend in Jerusalem has always been to me an 
occasion for much speculation. 
there had been a prior understanding and arrange- 
ment between the Master and the friendly citizen, 
the man was not taken by surprise. When the 
two disciples delivered the request, he showed 


them a large upper room, furnished and ready. | 


But the question has often come to me, Why was 
the host absent from the feast ? 
about him, except in this incidental reference. 


We shall quote | 


Whether or not | 
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We hear nothing | 


Jesus and the twelve passed into the guest chamber, | 


but the man himself did not join them at the table. 
He had the pure, yet half anxious joy of knowing 
that they were in his house. He might hear their 


voices occasionally in conversation and in singing | 


the final hymn. 
house, an outsider. 


of that eucharistic feast of love. Did he feel a 


wish to be with them and of them, or was he © 


content? Was it enough for him that Jesus should 
be in his house? 
‘We must not press the question too far, for 


possibly the man was not invited to share in the | 


Passover. But as we face the Communion Table 
I want to ask the question, What is your relation 
to Christ? Is He your guest or is He your host? 

‘The incident suggests the relation of many to 
Christ. They provide Him with the guest chamber. 
He comes to them in their reading, in their study, 


in their inherited traditions ; and there is about | 


Him something so impressive, so suggestive of 


Yet, there he was, in his own | 
He did not himself partake | 


| tlons are reversed. 


moral dignity and worth, that courtesy and rever- | 


ence, if nothing else, prompt them to admit Him. 
He awakens a sincere admiration. It may even 
be said that He is welcomed into the house be- 
cause His presence gives it a real distinction. But 
despite all this, there is no fellowship. He is in 
the guest chamber, but the doors are shut, and 
they are on the outside. 

‘Is not this a fair statement of the relation which 


Christ has to many of us? He is for us a great 
and significant historical figure. We cannot deny 
Him. He compels our recognition. He holds 
our imagination, just as any other historical or 
literary figure does. We honour His name, and 
are interested in the literary document which refers 
to Him. He is the subject of speculative interest. 
But He is only a guest. The guest room and the 
parlor are reserved for Him but He never gets into 
the living room. The intimacies of the fireside 
are not for Him. 

‘It must be granted that there is an inspiration 
in the study of the great life ; a quickening of the 
imagination as we follow Jesus, step by step, seeing 
Him resist the power of temptation, hearing the 
great sermon on the mount, feeling ourselves 
among those whom He healed, marvelling at the 
mystery of that death on Calvary. But after we 
have perfected ourselves in such a study, still our 
knowledge of Him is mostly biographical. He 
may have entered into our prophet’s chamber, but 
that does not signify much, for probably other 
great souls whom we have encountered in history 
have lodged there. He is still not of us. He is 
not the vine and we the branches. He is the 
marvellously beautiful cereus blooming once in a 
lifetime, and we the admiring botanists examining 
into the nature of the wonder. He is the Christ 
of history, but not of experience. 

‘But notice that, the real host being absent, 
Jesus, the Guest, becomes the Host. The posi- 
“ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock.* If any man open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” It always ends that way. We think to 
accept Christ, and find that He has accepted us. 
When Frederick Denison Maurice lay dying, a 
friend spoke about laying hold of God. Maurice 
answered, ‘‘We do not lay hold of God, but God 
lays hold of us.” So here, He who has entered as 
Guest has now become the Host. How this sums 
up human experience in meeting Jesus Christ! 
We have opened the door to Him as if we were 
showing Him grace and hospitality and perhaps 
just a little good-natured condescension, and all at 


_ once we find that the Guest has become our Host, 


that He has filled up our scanty table with richer 
provisions than we even dreamed of, and is inviting 
us to sit down and eat with Him. All at once we 
realize that neither the guest chamber nor the 
house are ours at all. They belong to Him. We 
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have surrendered them. The life we live we live 
not to ourselves but Christ liveth in us. He is 
the Master of the House, bidding us sit down and 
break the bread of life and drink the wine of love, 
with Him. 

‘And after all, this isthe true relation. It is the 
normal relation. We want more than a _lcro. 
We want more than a great or historic figure. 
What the human heart is really craving, what it 
has always craved with a longing deeper than any 
of the unprofitable desires which seem to form life, 
is communion with God. We search the heavens 
and His handiwork is there, but He is not there. 
We dig up the earth and His works are there, but 
He is not there. And yet we want Him. Our 
heart and our flesh cry out for the living God. 
And then we turn to man himself, and lo! we find 
God. We turn to Jesus Christ, 


““Whose feet have toiled along your pathway 
rough, 
Whose lips drew human breath.” 


And when we turn to Him, the old vexed questions 
as to His nature and place never even occur. We 
are in a larger air of freedom and joy. He is the 
living Christ, and in Him, and with Him, we have 
found the Father and we are satisfied. 

‘This is not speculation, this is human experi- 
ence. 


““The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


For warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He, 

And love has still its Olivet, 
And faith its Galilee.” 


‘O men and women, I welcome you to-day to 
the hospitality of the living Christ, our Master, our 
Head, our Saviour, who shows us the Father, in 
whose will is our peace. Some of you are confess- 
ing Him to-day, for the first time before men. 
You are coming into the communion of the Holy 
Catholic Church. The Christ of that Church is a 
living Lord, not a dead Christ. I charge you 
never to forget that the Church sprang out of a 
great, living, God-filled person ; that it was not an 
idea, but a life; that this Table, covered to-day 
with fair linen, is a direct link between us and the 


early group which was thrilled by the presence of 
that life. And remember, too, that personality is 
eternal. You don’t want an idea to comfort and 
strengthen yourself with, when the press and stress 
of life comes on. You wanta Friend. You want 
a Master. You want a Lord—great, pure, holy, 
divine, in whom you can find God. 

‘The Table is spread: Is Jesus Christ the Guest 
of this Church? Or will He be your Host to-day ? 
Will you come and eat with Him? 


‘O Lord and Master of us all, this is Thy Table 
and Thou art the Leader of the Feast. We thank 
Thee with grateful hearts for Thy loving invitation. 
We are not worthy to sit down with Thee. And 
yet we come unto Thee, because we are weary and 
heavy laden: because we are hungering and thirst- 
ing for Thy righteousness. Break Thou the bread 
of life for us, dear Lord, as Thou didst break it for ° 
Thy disciples in the upper room. Strengthen us 
with Thy spirit, O gracious Host, that we in turn 
may strengthen our brethren, and all of us remain 
faithful to Thee through life’s long day, until Thy 
Church shall behold Thy face in glory everlasting. 
Amen.’ 


Qhoint and Iffustration. 
A Volcano. 


‘Why did God make Volcanoes? I know the 
optimist answer from people who do not live on 
volcanic soil and have never seen the thing except 
in a picture book. It is that you cannot have a 
cooling globe without volcanic action, and there- 
fore it is all right. Only they do not tell us why 
the globe had to cool, and its surface to crack and 
exude fire, nor why it could not have been started 
at a proper temperature both inside and out. 
They simply say “It is so,” and then reiterate that 
‘So it is.” That is the pretty optimist’s way.’ 

And the optimist has his way with Scripture. 
For ‘the Scriptures, too, placid as they look, are a 
volcanic deposit. Some parts of them, especially 
the Epistles, were at one time so hot that the post- 
man burnt his fingers in carrying them.’ 

Dr. Rendel Harris, whom we are quoting, takes 
for example the Epistle to the Galatians. The 
Epistle ‘is a blow-hole and crater of the first 
magnitude. Nothing in the New Testament is so 
instinct with passion, so charged with double cracks 
of innuendo as this Epistle. If you tried to edit it 
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you would know, if you tried to print it or to give 
it a historical interpretation you could tell. You 
would use up your hyphens for the broken 
sentences and exhaust the auxiliary signs both of 
question and of amazement whichchase one another 
up and down the properly edited and nightly 
printed page.’ 

But we can now pass over the volcano of the 
Epistle to the Galatians without feeling a tremor. 
We can pass from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
verse of the fourth chapter with unconcern. Of 
all the recent commentators only Dr. Douglas 
Mackenzie in Garvie’s ‘Westminster New Testa- 
ment’ sees anything unusual and makes a note of 
it. In the fifteenth verse the Apostle reminds the 
Galatians that once they would have plucked out 
their eyes and given them to him, such was the 
love they had to him. In the sixteenth verse he 
suddenly says, ‘So then am I become your enemy, 
because I tell you the truth ?’ 

There is surely something in that word ‘enemy’ 
that we do not see. Had anybody called him.an 
enemy? Had the Galatians been persuaded by 
anybody to call him so? There is nothing in the 
texts we favour. But Dr. Rendel Harris turns to 
the Western Readings of the Acts of the Apostles 
and finds abundant suggestions of hostility to St. 
Paul under the actual title of ‘the Enemy.’ 

‘For instance, when St. Paul comes to Jerusalem 
for the last time, and a riot breaks out in the 
temple courts, we are told (Ac 21%) that ‘‘the 
mob followed after him, shouting out ‘ Down with 
our enemy.’” And when Paul recounts what 
bappened in the riot, on his trial before Felix, he 
says that the disturbance was due to some Jews 
from Asia, ‘‘ who laid hold on me and shouted out 
‘Down with our enemy’” (Acts xxiv. 18). Further, 
when Paul reaches Rome and has conference with 
the Jewish leaders as to the reason of his arrest 
and appeal to Rome, he says that at the trial in 
Cesarea, the Jews made an uproar and shouted out 
“Down with our enemy.””’ 

These statements are found only in Western 
Manuscripts. That is true. But, whatever their 
actual value as readings, they are part of the text 
in the second century. They are therefore evid- 
ence for at least as far back as the second century 
as to what certain people thought of St. Paul. 
And they give the passage in Galatians an intense 
reality and terrific force. 

All this is to be found in an address which Dr. 


Rendel Harris delivered at the Twenty-First 
National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches. 
The address is published in the vee Church Year 
Book for 1916 (Meyer). And much more than 
this will be found in the same volume. For it 
contains as fine a series of sermons and addresses 
as any volume that has yet been issued. Among 
the rest it contains the much-discussed, and some 
say epoch-making, presidential address of Mr. 
Shakespeare. 


Jealous or Zealous? 


Dr. Hermann Gollancz has published a second 
series of Sermons and Addresses setting forth the 
Teachings and Spirit of Judaism (Chapman & Hall ; 
6s. net). As becomes a Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of London, Dr. Gollancz is keenly 
interested in the Hebrew language of his texts. 

In one sermon he deals with the ‘jealousy’ of 
God. He recalls the use of that word in one of the 
Ten Commandments, ‘a connexion which will be 
known to every Jewish man, woman, and child.’ 
He does not approve of the translation, ‘Thou 
shalt not bow down to them, nor serve them, for I, 
the Lord thy God, am a jealous God.’ He 
knows that ‘jealous’ is merely an archaic expres- 
sion for ‘zealous,’ but in that ‘merely’ there is 
more than most of us are aware of. ‘For the 
child, unable to make a distinction between archaic 
and modern forms of speech, grows up with the 
idea that the quality of ‘ jealousy,” in the sense in 
which we now ase it as applied to man, is also an 
attribute of God—the Creator and Preserver of 
the Universe.’ 

This is the rule which he lays down: ‘ Wherever 
in the Scriptures this word “jealous” or ‘‘ zealous ” 
or the substantive, “jealousy” or ‘‘zeal,” is used 
as applied to God, it occurs only in contexts which 
speak of the sin of idolatry, and of the necessity in 
the interests of man and for man’s own good, of 
putting it down, and crushing it out of existence, 
by every means possible. In this sense only, God 
is a “jealous” God, ‘“‘zealous ” rather in His desire 
that His creatures on earth shall not go astray 
after the dictates of their own hearts, shall not 
give their allegiance to, or put their trust in, false 
objects of adoration—false gods, fashioned by 
human hands, that cannot help when appealed to, 
frail and transitory as the fashioners of the idols 
themselves.’ 


He then gives two examples: 

(1) ‘ When Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, in- 
censed at the corruption which Israel’s contact 
with the people of Moab had brought about, on 
one occasion took the law into his own hands and 
destroyed the offenders, we read the following 
words: “And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying, 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the 


priest, hath turned my wrath away from the 


children of Israel, in that he was jealous with my 
jealousy among them, so that I consumed not the 
children of Israel in my jealousy” (Numbers xxv. 
10-11). This is the wording of the Anglican and 
Revised translations. Who can understand the 
meaning of Scripture from such a rendering of the 
Hebrew? What is really meant is this: God ap- 
proves the act of Phinehas, and withholds His anger 
from the people because Phinehas, “was zealous in 
maintaining God’s authority among them ” ; in other 
words, because “he took God’s part and vindi- 
cated” the principles of morality and purity among 
the people.’ 

(2) ‘ Again, when Elijah went about in danger of 
his life at the hands of Jezebel, and he came into 
a cave and lodged there, and the word of the Lord 
came unto him saying, ‘What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” he answered (1 Kings xix. 10-14): ‘I have 
been very jealous for the Lord, God of Hosts.” 
But the original Hebrew conveys the sense, “I 
have been very zealous on behalf of the Lord, God 
of Hosts,” z.e. ‘I have maintained His authority, 
vindicated His honour and His Law,” in having 
shown to the priests of Baal and the people the 
hollowness of idol-worship, the impotence of their 
support; so that, as narrated in the previous 
chapter, when all the people saw it, they fell on 
their faces and said: “The Lord He is God, the 
Lord He is God!” Here was a clear vindication 
of God’s authority, made manifest in the sight of 
ithe people.’ 


Medley of Rawdon. 


Rawdon College is a place dear to many men. 
Pleasantly situated on a wooded hillside in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, it is associated with 
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happy memories of student days. And of these 
memories none is more sacred than the memory 
of William Medley, who taught Logic, Scientific 
Method, Philosophy, Ethics, Theism, andthe New 
Testament—and taught them, taught them all, so 
as to make his pupils feel the joy of living. ‘Asa 
tutor he delighted to speak of himself as a Lamp- 
lighter. Customs are rapidly changing, but most 
of us can remember the man described by William 
Canton : 


| From lamp to lamp, from street to street, 


He speeds with faintlier echoing feet, 
A pause—a glint of light! 
And lamp by lamp, with stars he marks his 
round ! 


One of Medley’s pupils, the Rev. P. F. Chambers, 
Minister of Unthank Road Baptist Church, Nor- 
wich, has made a selection of his sayings—some 
from his few books, more from notes of lectures. 
The little book is called The Lamp of Fellowship 
(Norwich: The Author; ts. 6d.). It is difficult to 
select from the selection. Let this stand as a fair 
example : 

‘ How necessary a thing it is to keep vividly alive 
within us a quick responsiveness of feeling to every 
presentation of duty or noble opportunity. ‘The 
later stages of reflection and balanced considera- 
tion are so apt to quench the quick spirit of 
instinctive intuition. For it may well be that 
intuition will furnish us with a more direct approach 
to the Divine Mind, and apprehension of the 
Divine Will, than any self-conscious process of 
thought can ever attain. 

‘And how needful it is also to endeavour to 


| convert mere transient impulses into permanent 


habits of moral life firmly based on reason and 
conscience. They will then be rescued from 
contingency, and gradually assimilated to the 
substance of character. 

‘Surely it is possible to maintain in balanced 
harmony the fresh, spontaneous instincts of a 
child, and the reflective thought and judgment of 
the experienced man. Thus should we escape 
our Lord’s rebuke: “Hidden from the wise and 
prudent, but revealed unto babes.”’ 
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The Mysticiam of Greece. 


By Apeta Marion Apam, M.A., LecTURER AT GIRTON AND NEWNHAM COLLEGES, CAMBRIDGE. 


tT 


PLATO. 


THE Orphics do not seem to have been, as a 
rule, persons of great spiritual gifts, but they had a 
notable influence on others endowed with higher 
qualities of religious and intellectual insight, and, 
most of all, on Plato. The combination of Orphic 
aspirations after holiness with the Pythagorean 
thirst for science of the most abstract kind was 
exactly what was suited to rouse his genius, and 
pin his faith firmly to his two central doctrines 
—‘man is not an earthly, but a heavenly plant’ 
(Zim. 90 A) and ‘ philosophy is the highest music’ 
(Phed. 61 A). 

If to Plato man is a heavenly plant, it is in 
virtue of the soul within him; the body is but a 
tomb or prison-house (copa ojpa, Crat. 400 C, 
Gorg. 492 Ef., Phedr. 250 C, with Thompson’s 
note), clogging the soul, so that during the tem- 
porary union of soul and body called ‘life’ the soul 
is hampered by base desires and passions and 
feebleness of intellectual vision, and is unable to 
give free play to the Reason that is its true essence. 
It is the task of those on earth who love wisdom 
to separate the soul from its bondage as far as may 
be, using as their instrument philosophy, the true 
means of purification, and thus to make life a 
training or practice for death (yeAern Gavarov), 
which is the state of release and separation 
of the soul from the body (Avaus kal ywpiopos 
Yoxns aro cwpatos: see Phed. esp. 64-69 and 
114). This is the duty and the privilege of 
the true philosopher, and, having learned to 
walk in the right path himself, he is called to 
guide his fellow-citizens along the same road. 
Putting this thought in another way, Plato speaks 
of mankind as prisoners bound in a cave, making 
guesses at the nature of dim shadows cast by the 
light of a fire. A deliverer comes to free them 
from their chains, ‘converts,’ or turns them round, 
and helps their dazzled eyes to become accustomed 
to the light of day, and until they can aspire to 
complete the Sun of Wisdom and Righteousness 
himself. To some extent the cave-image is 


Orphic. Empedocles, who was either an Orphic 
or versed in Orphic doctrine, calls the world ‘a 
roofed-in cave’ (frag. 120 [Diels]); also there are 
Orphic fragments (Abel, 109, 110) containing the 
same idea. The celestial origin of the soul is 
Orphic, likewise the doctrine that the body is a 
tomb, and the hope of the soul’s deliverance ; but, 
though Socrates inspired Plato with his faith in 
Virtue as the crown of knowledge, and Pythagoras 
may have supplied him with the germ of his ardent 
belief in science and mathematics as the road to 
the knowledge of God, it was he, and no Orphic, 
who taught that Reason, Beauty, Truth, and Good- 
ness are one, the eternal source from which all 
Being is derived, the goal and the reward of man’s 
highest endeavour (ef. vi. and vii. ; Symp. 204- 
212; Phedr. 246-250, etc.). 

Man, then, in so far as he is truly man, partakes 
of the divine nature (Ref. 589 D). Before birth 
he has had a vision of the divine world in the 
‘region above the heavens’ (Phedr. 277 C). 
Efforts after knowledge stimulate recollection of 
eternal truths known by intuition in the dis- 
embodied state (AZeno, 86 B; Phaedr. 250; Symp. 
207 f.). Sometimes, though it is not one of the 
Orphic doctrines on which he lays most stress, 
Plato assumes transmigration of souls, and periods 
of purgation between incarnations (Z7m. 91 Df. ; 
Phedr. 248 f.; Rep. 617; Phedo,81). Out of the 
crude ecstasy cultivated by the Bacchants he 
develops a theory of inspired madness, giving a 
divine release from custom and convention (Pedr. 
265 B). Such noble madness fills the soul with 
love and yearning for the divine beauty, a yearn- 
ing that is never satisfied till union with the 
beloved object is attained (Phedr. 249 ff. ; Symp. 
211). 

Orphic and Pythagorean teaching seems to have 
had much more influence on Plato’s mind than 
the Eleusinian ceremonies, but there is at least 
one passage already referred to (Phedr. 246-250) 
where the phraseology constantly recalls terms 
used of the mysteries. ‘Ritual,’ ‘initiation,’ 
‘beholding,’ ‘ blessedness’ are instances ; so is the 
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expression that the wings of the soul are ‘ nourished ’ 
by the ‘Divine Beauty, Wisdom, Goodness, and 
the like, and the metaphor ‘happy emblems, 
beheld in a blaze of pure light.’ Plato’s mysticism 
may be summed up as an unswerving belief in the 
soul’s immortality and power to approach the 
divine. Man’s chief end is to become as like to 
God as possible (Zheet. 176 B), for ‘God should 
above all be the measure of all things to us ’ (Zaws, 
716 C). ‘The unpurified in soul is evil, the pure, 
its opposite’ (2b. 716 E). 

Plato’s supreme good or God is soul in its 
highest form, 7.e., Reason untrammelled by matter. 
Evil is possible only when Reason is limited and 
particularized, z.e., when it exists in the form of 
many particular minds. Nevertheless it is an 
eternal, immutable law that ‘always there must be 
something that pits itself against good’ (Theet. 
176 A). Is, then, Platoa dualist? That question 
will be asked so long as Plato is read, and different 
temperaments will give different answers. 
present writer it seems that nothing can be more 
emphatic than Plato’s declaration that all being 
comes from the Good (ep. 509 B), and his 
identification of Evil with Not-Being, or, in other 
words, with the limitation of Being (Soph. 257 D- 
258 A). Yet there is nothing to limit the Good 
but the Good itself, which is the prime mover, 
itself unmoved. Therefore in the last resort Evil, 
Limitation, and Matter must somehow proceed 
from the Good, the Infinite, and Mind. Why 
limitation involves evil Plato does not and cannot 
tell us. He is not alone in his failure to explain 
the origin of evil, but we may believe him, even 
when speaking of necessity and imperfection of 
existence, to have been firm in the conviction that 
the apparent antagonism between good and evil 
would vanish, if we could rise to the comprehen- 
sion and contemplation of the Good. 


PINDAR. 


We can only glance at mystical elements in 
other Greek writers. In Pindar they are chiefly 
seen in the enunciation of the celestial origin of 
the soul. ‘One is the race of men and gods, and 
from one mother we both derive the breath of 
life; but in power we are altogether diverse’ 
(Wem. vi. 1 f., with Bury’s note). 

In this passage is shown Pindar’s agreement 
with and divergence from the Orphics. The soul 
truly comes from on high; but let it not aspire to 


To the 


be united again with God: ‘To mortals mortal 
things are fitting’ (sth. v. (iv.) 16). By thus 
acquiescing in human limitations Pindar parts 
company with the Orphics, who were very prob- 
ably his teachers. ‘The soul alone is from on 
high’ (frag. 131 [Christ]); ‘the bodies of all men 
follow death’ (2d.). 

Rebirth, retribution, and hopes of final arrival 
at the islands of the blest are the things that await 
the soul after death (OZ. ii.). The fragment 137, 
which points to Eleusinian initiation, has already 
been noticed, and frag. 129 gives a picture of an 
Orphic paradise like that in the pseudo-Platonic 
Axtochus, and corresponding to representations on 
vases. 


EURIPIDES. 


Euripides has several passages which show a 
knowledge of Orphism. Besides the fragment 
from the Cvefans, there is the celebrated : ‘Who 
knows whether life is death, and death in the 
under world is accounted life ? ’ (frag. 638 [Nauck]), 
a clear reference to the cua ojo theory. But 
there is nothing to determine whether he himself 
accepted the doctrines ; on the other hand, in the 
taunt of Theseus to Hippolytus: ‘Go, hold thy 
revel with Orpheus as thy king’ (A/7pP. 953 f.) the 
poet may very well be expressing his own scorn. 
But in the #acche it is impossible not to think 
that Euripides ‘felt profoundly what he so. 
rapturously says’ (J. Adam, Religious Teachers: 
of Greece*, Edinburgh, 1909, p. 317). Iconoclast 
though he was, he knew what was meant by the 
spirit of religious exaltation, and used his incom- 
parable poetic gift to interpret it to mankind. 


PHILO. 


A few words must be said about Philo of 
Alexandria (1st cent. a.D.), who was penetrated 
with Platonism. Being a Hellenized Jew, he 
aimed at reconciling Plato and Moses. His writ- 
ings are so diffuse that it is difficult to disengage: 
his doctrine from his interminable allegorical O.T. 
exegesis. His God is absolute Being, transcend- 
ent, yet, though nominally without qualities 
(dzrovos), He seems to possess goodness, activity, 
and will. At His side there are Ideas or Powers, 
intermediaries between God and the world, and 
chief among them is the Word, the Creator of the 
material universe. The soul’s highest good is to 
detach itself from the body, and surrender itself to 
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God: ‘He who ceases to know himself, knows 
the Living One’ (de Soma. i. 10). 

Philo, though a forerunner of the Neo-Platonists, 
passed comparatively unnoticed in his own day. 
So did Numenius, both possibly, as Inge suggests, 
on account of their Jewish nationality and its 
unpopularity. The system of Numenius has points 
of contact with that of Philo, and both anticipate 
Plotinus in forming a triad, consisting, with Philo, 
of God, the Word (or intelligible universe), and 
the material world; with Numenius, of God or 
Mind, the Creator (not called the Word), and the 


world. 


PLOTINUS. 


There is not space for much discussion of 
Plotinus and his successors. They cannot, however, 
be wholly omitted here. For over 200 years after 
the eclipse of Pythagoreanism, it had survived in 
obscurity, until the friend of Cicero, Nigidius 
Figulus, brought it forward once more, and from 
this germ there followed a vast growth, originating 
apparently in Alexandria, which developed first 
into the school of the Neo-Pythagoreans, and later, 
in the 3rd cent. a.p., into that of the Neo- 
Platonists. There was a debased magical side, 
of which Apollonius of Tyana (ist cent. a.D.) 
was the most prominent representative. It is 
attested by Greek magic papyri, and flourished, as 
might be expected, especially in Egypt. On the 
other hand, we have to thank this revival for 
Plotinus. It is a misfortune that the difficulty of 
his style makes it toilsome to read him, and trans- 
lations do not much smooth the path. But there 
are signs that Plotinus is becoming known to a 
far wider circle than heretofore, and those who 
venture are well rewarded. 

Like Plato, Plotinus looks up to a supreme 
Good, the One, which is above or beyond Being. 
But, unlike Plato, he assigns to Reason a lower 
place, thereby indicating that in the last resort 
Reason cedes the palm to intuition. Our striving 
to reach the vision of the One should be even as a 
flight to our dear fatherland: ‘For that is our 
country whence we came, and our father is there. 
What then is the journey and the flight? It needs 
not to be accomplished by feet. For everywhere 
feet bear us from one land to another. 
it behove thee to make ready a chariot with 
horses, nor yet a vessel to fare by sea, but all these 
things thou must put away, and not gaze with 
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thine eyes, but as it were closing the eyes (uvoavva) 
receive another sight, and awaken that power of 
vision which all possess but few use’ (Zz. 1. 
vi. 8). 

More explicitly than Plato, Plotinus lays Evil at 
the door of matter: ‘Therefore matter is the cause 
of the soul’s weakness, and is the cause of Evil’ 
(1. viii; 14). Yet Evil is really the non-existent, 
being as it were the Form of the non-existent, and 
the soul that falls into unmingled evil sinks below 
vice, for vice is still human, mingled with something 
opposed to it. Such a soul dies, and sleeps the 
sleep in Hades ‘until may be it rises, and lifts up 
its countenance out of the mud’ (1. villi. 3, 13). 
Here we see the old Orphic ideas and imagery 
still vigorous. 

The Good is the lord and sun of Reason and of 
the eternal Forms or Ideas immanent in Reason, 
which are ‘clothed with colour’ by the Good 
itself, and endowed with power to inspire love 
in the human soul: ‘And then the soul, receiv- 
ing into herself the emanation from the world 
beyond, is moved, and rejoices as a Bacchant, 
and is stirred in all her being by spurs, and 
becomes love (vI. vii. 22). ‘Where is Beauty 
apart from Being, and where is Being apart from 
Beauty?’ 

Often, when men walk on high mountains lit by 
the sun’s rays, they appear transfigured by the 
golden light. So the eternal light of Beauty, Life, 
Wisdom, Goodness, for all these are One, glories 
with its colour the countenance of the beholder, 
and no longerare the seer and the thing seen apart, 
but he who sees with clear vision has the thing 
seen within him (v. vill. 7, 9f.). When we turn 
away from the Good, we are like a chorus that 
sings discordantly, for it has turned its eyes away 
from its leader. Even as that chorus, when it 
looks to its leader, sings well, and is truly united to 
the leader, so we, away from the Good, will be 
separated completely, and will lose our being ; but, 
when we look to It, then for us there is rest and 
completion, as we truly dance round about It the 
divinely-ordered (évOeos) dance (vi. ix. 8): ‘This is 
the life of gods and men divine and happy, a 
release from all else that is our care in this world, 
a life without part in our pleasure here, the flight 
of the alone to the alone’ (vi. ix. rr). 

These passages, chosen almost at random, will 
serve to give a glimpse of the fervent mysticism 
of Plotinus. The more we read him, the more 
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we feel that he is imbued with the spirit of Plato, 
and through Plato with the dim, unknown men 
who transmitted to the greatest of the Greeks 
the germ of their spiritual wisdom and rapture. 


To such noble developments could the Orphic 
belief in the soul’s celestial kinship, and the 
wild Bacchic enthusiasm (évOovotacpos) be trans- 
formed. 


ys 


BRiterature, 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


AN edition of The Life of Andrew Jackson, by Pro- 
fessor John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., of Smith 
College, has been issued in one volume (Macmillan ; 
tos. 6d. net). That is to say, the original two 
volumes are bound in one, and the paging is made 
consecutive. It is a volume of 766 pages, not 
counting the Preface, printed in fine large open 
type and strongly bound. 

Andrew Jackson was an American. Only in the 
United States of America could he have been born. 
Only there could he have had his training-—if it 
was training. Only there would have come to 
him the opportunities which he was so eager to 
seize. Only there would he have been recog- 
nized as a sufficiently civilized citizen. When he 
reached the White House, the States could boast, 
and did boast, that now at last they had a 
President who was neither English nor German, 
neither Irish nor Scandinavian, but American. 
There was no hyphen in Andrew Jackson’s name 
or nature. 

They said that he ran away with his wife, and 
that too at a time when she belonged to another. 
But it was not the truth, not altogether the truth, 
and those who uttered the lie would be likely to 
repent. Andrew Jackson would see to that. In 
this, as in all matters, he is a well-grown schoolboy. 
It is not enough for you to say you are sorry, you 
get your punishment in addition. 

He did not run away with his wife, nor did his 
wife run away with him. They both understood 
(though it was a mistake) that her husband had 
divorced her. In any case she was a good woman 
and made him a good wife. ‘ Her affection,’ says 
the biographer, ‘ was deep enough to win her hus- 
band’s strong nature and make him her lover as 
long as he lived. Her devotion to religion broke 
down his indifference on that subject—he was, 
it seems, never antagonistic to it—and he became 


in the latter part of his life a loyal, if not a devout, 
Presbyterian.’ 

Andrew Jackson was elected President of the 
United States in 1828. During the contest, that 
old story of the divorce was used without scruple 
against him, and his friends had to issue a reply. 
“About a month after the election Mrs. Jackson 
drove into Nashville to purchase clothes for use 
in her new station. She was quite happy in the 
occasion and went from shop to shop with interest 
till her strength was gone. Then she retired to 
the private office of a newspaper editor, one of her 
relatives, to rest until her carriage was ready for 
the return. Here she came upon a copy of the 
pamphlet issued by her husband’s friends in her 
defense. It came as a surprise and she was over- 
whelmed. When her companions came an hour 
later, they found her crouching in a corner, weeping 
and hysterical. On her way home she made every 
effort to resume her composure, so as to avoid giving 
pain to her husband, but she was not successful. 
The forced gaiety which she assumed attracted his 
attention at once and he had the story of the day’s 
happening. From that time, says the narrative, 
she grew worse, at last taking to her bed and dying 
on December 23d. For some years her health had 
been poor, and the final collapse was attributed to 
heart disease, but Jackson believed that her grief 
was a cause. The blow left him dazed, and he sat 
by the body for a whole night in the belief that life 
was not entirely extinct. He buried her in the 
garden at the “‘ Hermitage,” near the little Presby- 
terian church which, chiefly from his own funds, 
he built in 1823 for her gratification. One of the 
last acts before his departure for Washington was 
to order a suitable monument for the grave.’ 


THE NORMANS. 


There is nothing that one would expect to play 
its part in the making of the patriot more frequently 
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than race. There are few things that have less 
influence. The Swiss are of two races, and so are 


the Belgians, yet where do we find more passionate 
patriots? The Latins in the Swiss Confederacy 
do not say to the Teutons, ‘ We are none of you,’ 
nor the Walloons to the Flemings in the kingdom 
of Belgium, ‘ We will have none of you.’ The mere 
geographical boundaries of country sweep so radical 


a thing as the diversity of race out of political 


significance. 

But as a subject of study, race is of far greater 
interest than country. The Normans are to be 
found in France, in England, in Italy, in Sicily, 
in Spain, in Syria—where are they not to be found ?P 
And in all these countries they are long since 
attached to the soil, and will fight for it against 
their kinsmen elsewhere. But to trace the history 
of the race, coming down from the North and spread- 
ing itself as a race with all its possibilities over 
much of Europe and some of Asia, is a study that 
is fascinating indeed. No doubt it demands the 
pen of the true historian. A mere annalist, collect- 
ing facts and arranging them, would do nothing 
for us. The true historian, such a historian as 
Professor C. H. Haskins, of Harvard, takes the 
facts up into his imagination and makes the race 
live before us. 

The title of the book is The Normans in European 
History (Constable ; 8s. 6d. net). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The third volume is published of the History of 
South Africa from 1795 to 1872, by George McCall 
Theal, Litt.D., LL.D., in its third revised and en- 
larged edition (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). This 
volume carries the history of Cape Colony from 
1846 to 1860, the history of Natal from 1845 to 
1857, the history of British Kaffraria from 1847 to 
1860, and the history of the Orange River Sove- 
reignty and the Transvaal Republic from 1847 to 
1858. 

Some one has somewhere said that Dr. McCall 
Theal loses himself in detail. We do not think so. 
We like the detail. We need it. The historian 
who makes his way by just touching the tops of 
the mountains is no use to us. He must live and 
move and have his being among the people, else 
all he says passes away as a cloud. Gardiner’s 
History of England from 1603 to 1642 is in ten 
volumes, crown octavo, but when we have read them 


we retain their contents and do actually know some- 
thing of that period. How many sketches of it 
have we read with little result ? Five volumes for 
eighty years of the History of South Africa—and 
such years !—is not excessive. And we shall know 
it when we have read them. 

One of the things which Dr. McCall Theal brings 
gradually into prominence is the contrast of ideal 
between the British and the Dutch colonist. The 
British settler ‘was full of energy, loved a life of 
bustle and excitement, made plans for the rapid 
development of the resources of the country, in 
which great risks were not considered, and used as 
his standard of prosperity material wealth. The 
other was more cautious, and though also weighing 
material wealth, did not set such high value upon 
it as upon a life free from turmoil. He was content 
to let any resources the country might have wait 
for development rather than rush on hastily, and 
by so doing imperil a humble certainty for the 
chance of possible riches or grandeur.’ Diverse 
ideals have coalesced before now. But these ideals 
were mismanaged, and they had to fight before 
they became fast friends. 


THLE PAPACY. 


‘The design which occurs to me is to write a 
study of the Papacy by taking a score of the out- 
standing Popes—which means, in effect, a score 
of the more significant or critical stages in the 
development of the Papacy—and giving an adequate 
account of the work and personality of each. The 
evolution of the Papacy has not, like the evolution 
of life in general, been continuous. It has had 
periods of stagnation and moments of rapid progress 
or decay. Of the first hundred Popes, scarcely 
a dozen contributed materially to the making of 
the Papacy: the others maintained or marred the 
work of the great Popes. It is the same with the 
environment of the Papacy, which has influenced 
its fortunes as profoundly as changes of environ- 
ment have affected the advance of terrestrial life. 
There have been long drowsy summers closed by 
something like ice ages ; there have been convulsions 
and strange invasions, stimulating advance by their 
stern and exacting pressure. I propose to select 
these more significant periods or personalities of 
Papal history, and trust that the resultant view of 
the Papacy will have interest and usefulness. The 
periods which lie between the various Pontificates 
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which I select will be compressed into a brief 
account of their essential characters and more 
prominent representatives, so that the work will 
form a continuous study of the Papacy.’ 

In that way Mr. Joseph McCabe describes his 
purpose in the writing of his latest volume, which 
he calls Crises in the History of the Papacy (Putnam ; 
tos. 6d. net). The idea is excellent. For the 
Papacy is so great a subject that no man can write 
on it all and be of any use. As Mr, McCabe himself 
says, it would take fifty great volumes to do it 
justice. 

This is not Mr. McCabe’s first volume of Church 
History. He has already written on Abelard, on 
Augustine, and on the Jesuits. This volume is 
written with the same facility—superficiality, an 
enemy would call it, but wrongfully—as the other 
books. But, unlike most books which are easily 
written, it is easily read. Its author has a good 
working knowledge of his subject which keeps 
his mind at rest, and he has at the same time a 
good working command of everyday English, which 
keeps his reader’s mind at rest. 

The ideal historian is more sympathetic than 
Mr. McCabe. He is not at all in touch with his 
subject intellectually or spiritually. He does not 
believe in the Papacy. He has an unconcealed 
contempt for every pope, as pope, that ever suc- 
ceeded St. Peter. That is a weakness. And one 
wonders at first what attraction the subject can 
have for him. Has he the hope of discrediting 
religion in the person of the Pope? Or is it simply 
that he has got hold of a good subject and loves 
the writing of books ? 


THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN CHINA. 


‘If we were to follow the example set by the late 
Professor Max Miiller, who was wont to distinguish 
between the Christianity of the Church and that 
of Christ, China and the Chinese of the T‘ang Era 
were far more influenced by the Christianity of 
Christ than some parts of European Christendom 
are to-day. For instance, Russia is, no doubt, a 
Christian country, but Christianity—if not Ecclesi- 
asticism—exercised much greater influence in 
China during the T‘ang Dynasty than in the Russia 
of the Empress Katherine the Great. 

‘Those who labour as missionaries in the Far 
East should remember that they are working in a 
field that has been already, thinly as it may be, 
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sown with the seed of Gospel Truth. They must 
realize that they are treading on “ holy ground”! 

“The people to whom they preach to-day are 
the spiritual descendants not only of Confucius 
or of Sakyamuni, but of the Early Christians them- 
selves, and in rooting up what appears to them to be 
“tares”’ they should beware lest they are also 
destroying the “ wheat” which has lain buried 
for centuries—unrecognized for lack of discerning 
eyes ! 

‘ The Nestorian Monument itself is a great witness 
to this fact. 

‘We are convinced that the China of the T’ang 
Era was under Christian influence actually, if not 
in name. 

‘ Christian humanity was then well developed, and 
in the Chinese literature of that period we find an 
account of the Emancipation of slaves by Liu 
Tsung-yiian in his province, whilst the ideas of 
individuality and human equality were also highly 
developed in Chinese society. 

‘For we read in this Inscription: “The great 
Emperor Kao-Tsung (A.D. 650-683) most respect- 
fully succeeded to his ancestors; and giving The 
True Religion (z.e. the Luminous Religion) the 
proper elegance and finish, he caused the monasteries 
of the Luminous Religion to be founded in every 
department. Accordingly he honoured A-lo-pén 
by conferring on him the office of the Great Patron 
and Spiritual Lord of the Empire. The Law (of 
the Luminous Religion) spread throughout the Ten 
Provinces (of China), and the Empire enjoyed 
great peace and concord. Monasteries were built 
in many cities, whilst every household was filled 
with the great blessings (of Salvation).” 

‘ And that this is no exaggeration is proved by the 
fact that when this Inscription was written “the 
titular Directorship of the Imperial Bureau of 
Ceremonies, Music, Festivals, Sacrifices, and 
Worship” was held by a Nestorian Priest and 
Archdeacon, the head of the Church of Kumdan 
and Saragh, whose name was Gabriel.’ 

That all this is true is undeniable. The Nestorian 
Monument itself proves it. And it is this that 
gives the Nestorian Monument in China its im- 
portance. So important does it appear to be to Pro- 
fessor P. Y. Saeki of Tokyo that he has edited the 
Monument in a large handsome volume, with an 
introduction of 161 pages, translated it in 20 pages, 
and written notes on it which run to 80 pages more. 
Besides all this he has added appendixes which 
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contain the Syro-Chinese text of the Inscription 
and sundry other texts in Chinese. 

The volume is published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge under the title of 
The Nestorian Monument in China (x0s. 6d. net). 
It is introduced to its English readers by Lord 
William Gascoyne-Cecil and Professor Sayce. 


The Right Rev. H. Russell Wakefield, Bishop of 
Birmingham, is able to recall the manner in which 
certain questions puzzled him while he was groping 
his way to the joy and peace of faith in Christ. 
And now he answers them as he wishes they had 
been answered to him. The questions are : What is 
Religion? Is there a God? What think ye of 
Christ ? and the like. The book is called Simple 
Answers to some Great Questions (Longmans ; 
1s. net). 


The Gospel according to St. Mark has appeared | 


in the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures 
(Longmans; 1s. net). The editor is the Rev. 
Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of Sacred 


Scripture in St. Joseph’s Diocesan College, Up- | 


holland. Dr. Dean is a scholar. He knows the 
Protestant as well as the Roman literature of his 
subject. The Introduction and_ Notes are brief, 
but they are to the point. Not a word is thrown 
away. In an appendix the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., 


discusses the Chronology and Harmony of the Life | 


of Christ. 


The second volume of Kant’s Critical Philosophy 


for English Readers, edited by J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., | 


C.V.0., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
J. H. Bernard, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of Dublin, 
has been issued in a third edition (Macmillan; 6s.). 
This volume contains the Prolegomena translated, 
with Notes and Appendices. It is a reprint of the 
1889 edition, ‘ with a few trifling corrections.’ We 
hope the first volume will appear in a new edition 
also, for this is a convenient size and clearly printed. 


Several men who have written books recently 
on the Gospels have confessed that they entered 
upon their study with a bias against the super- 
natural, and were driven by the study itself to 
accept it. Here is another. Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, in his book on What Jesus Christ thought of 
Himself (Macmillan ; 4s. 6d. net), does not say that 
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| with them. 


did not endure hardship, they derided it. 


he was prejudiced against the Gospel miracles, but 
he says that he was determined to believe them 
only if he could not do otherwise. He believes 
them. He could not do otherwise. An advanced 
critic, aware of his forwardness, he writes a thor- 
oughly orthodox and evangelical volume. 


Do you know good writing when you see it? Is 
this good writing ? 

‘ Then at last we ‘“‘ got out.” We were confronted 
with dearth, danger and death. And then they 
came to their own. We could no longer compete 
We stolid respectable folk were not 
in our element. We knew it. We felt it. We 
were determined to go through with it. We suc- 
ceeded ; but it was not without much interna] 
wrestling, much self-conscious effort. Yet they, 
who had formerly been our despair, were now 
our glory. Their spirits effervesced. Their wit 
sparkled. Hunger and thirst could not depress 
them. Rain could not damp them. Cold could not 
chill them. Every hardship became a joke. They 
And 
somehow it seemed at the moment as if derision was 
all that hardship existed for! Never was such a 
triumph of spirit over matter. As for death, it was, 
in a way, the greatest joke of all. In a way, for if 
it was another fellow that was hit it was an occasion 
for tenderness and grief. But if one of them was 
hit, O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, 
where is thy victory? Portentous, solemn Death, 
you looked a fool when you tackled one of them ! 
Life? They did not value life! They had never 
been able to make much of a fist of it. But if they _ 
lived amiss they died gloriously, with a smile for the — 
pain and the dread of it. What else had they been 
born for ? It was their chance. With a gay heart 
they gave their greatest gift, and with a smile to 
think that after all they had anything to give which 
was of value. One by one Death challenged them. 
One by one they smiled in his grim visage, and 
refused to be dismayed. They had been lost ; but 
they had found the path that led them home ; and 
when at last they laid their lives at the feet of 
the Good Shepherd, what could they do but 
smile ?’ 

Well, what do you think of it? The editor of 
the Spectator says: ‘With all sincerity a Com- 
mander of to-day might parody Wolfe and declare 
that he would rather have written that passage than 
win a general action.’ 


4 
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It is a quotation from 4 Student in Arms (Melrose ; 
5s. net). The author’s name is not revealed. 


How many millions did Carlyle say there are in 
the world, and added, ‘Mostly fools’? Mr. Rollo 
Franklin Hurlburt divides them into six classes— 
the Young Fool, the Companion Fool, the Weman 
Fool, the Rich Fool, the King Fool, the No-God 
Fool. But the classification breaks down at the 
Woman Fool. For the examples given are more 
wise than foolish. No doubt Jezebel is here (and 
she was a fool), and David Copperfield’s ‘ fool wife.’ 
But Wesley’s mother is here also, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s wife—‘ it was her faith in his latent 
powers, her sympathy and encouragement, that 
made him one of the great masters in our literature ’ 


—and Samuel’s mother, and Phcebe, and on one | 
page a great cluster—Miriam, Queen Elizabeth, | 


Florence Nightingale (why not Clara Barton ?), 
Maria Mitchell, Mary Lyon, and Frances E. Willard. 
The woman fool, it seems, is hard to find. The title 
of the book is Six Fools (Methodist Book Concern ; 
$1 net). 


Freedom in Service (Murray ; 2s. 6d. net) is the 
title which Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Professor of 
Medieval History in the University of London, has 
given to a volume containing “ six essays on matters 


concerning Britain’s safety and good government.’ , 


It is the book of a patriot, a patriot who knows 
his own mind and has no mercy for the shirker. 
He is even suspicious of the reality of the conscien- 
tious objector. His purpose is to set the individual 
right as regards his relation to the State. And the 
State has reason to be grateful. The discussion of 
what liberty is, though short, is enlightening. 


It must be a difficult thing to write history as the 
fulfilment of prophecy. Mr. W. E. Vine, M.A., 
writes the history of The Roman Empire in the Light 
of Prophecy, that is to say, in the light of the prophecy 
of Daniel (Pickering & Inglis ; 1s. net). 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1915 (Pub- | 


lisher’s Circular ; 7s. 6d. net) is a little later this 
time than usual, and no wonder. The wonder is 
that it is not also a good deal thinner. It is not any 
thinner ; it is two pages thicker than the issue for 
1914. It is true that the analytical table of books 
published gives 10,665 against 11,537 for 1914, a 


| believer. 
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not affect the bulk of the book we cannot tell. It is 
possible that the swbject index is fuller. In any case 
it is a wonderful circumstance that throughout the 
year 1915 the output of books continued so steady 
and reached so satisfactory a total. © 

Is it generally known that the English Catalogue 
contains an index of subjects as well as of authors ? 
The subjects are arranged according to the title 
of the books; but that is so sensibly entered 
that it tells us at once the books on a particular 
topic which have been issued during the year. 
Thus, there are six entries under Babylon or 
Babylonia, and so far as we have observed no 
more than these six books were published last year 
in English. 


Teachers of Bible Classes should inquire for the 
Bouverie Series of Coloured Scripture Postcards. 
They are the work of Harold Copping, and they are 
published by the Religious Tract Society, at 6d. net, 
each packet. 


We must try every way with the scientific un- 
The Rev. T. A. Lacey tries the way of 
letter writing. In a series of ‘ Letters to a Ques- 
tioner’ he discusses Nature and God (S.P.C.K. ; 
IS. net). 


No event has occurred since the beginning of the 
criticism of the Bible that is more significant than 
the issue by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge of a volume on The Book of Jonah 
which treats that book as fiction. ‘ Fiction’ is 
the very word used in the contents, and fiction is 
the fact openly and ably advocated in the volume. 
The author is the Rev. T. H. Dodson, M.A., Rector 
of Wootton, Northampton, and Canon of Lincoln. 
As an introduction to the science of Biblical Criti- 
cism the volume could not easily be surpassed ; 
and yet it is what it professes to be, an introduc- 
tion to the sincere and reverent study of the Book 
of Jonah (1s. net). 


What is a nurse to do when there is no chaplain 
near and she must comfort as she can? She is to 
have at hand always a little book by Fanny K. 
Kindersley called One Minute Readings for Nurses 
and Patients (Stock ; 6d. net). 


The Rev. W. M. Grant, M.A., has written three 


decrease of nearly a thousand. And why that does , Primers of Old Testament History, the first on the 
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Patriarchal Age, the second on the Conquest and 
Settlement in Canaan, the third on the Age of the 
Kingship. The third is just issued. Its full title is 
The Judges and Kings of United Israel (8d. net). 

The Primers are prepared as Text-books for Bible 
Classes. That purpose is fulfilled. The information 
which they contain is reliable, and it is set forth 
clearly. More than that, there is the hand of the 
enthusiast in education on every page. It is felt 
in those turns of phrase which arrest the attention 
and stir the emotions. The reader of these little 
books is sent with appetite to the Bible itself. 
It is a great final triumph that they can be read 
by old or young as mere enjoyment. 


A Pastoral Year (Stoneham ; 2s. 6d. net) is the 
title which the Right Rev. Philip Xenophon 
Eldridge, D.D., Presiding Bishop of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of Great Britain, has given to a 
small volume of papers or addresses on matters 
of Christian living. The papers appeared originally 
in Work and Worship. They are short. They deal 
with problems of doing rather than believing. 
They are direct and even incisive in style. Attrac- 
tive outwardly, the little book is to be heartily 
commended in all respects. 

Messrs. Stoneham have also Sanne a, Guide 
to New Sunday School methods under the title 
of The Child in the Midst (2s. net). The author is 
Mr. Ernest H. Hayes, a practical Sunday School 
teacher. And it is practical reform that is not 
beyond the scope of the ordinary school and the 
ordinary teacher that he advocates. As Principal 
D. L. Ritchie, who writes the Foreword, says: 
‘This book seeks to help the average school to 
be its best, and the average superintendent and 
teacher to do their best. Ministers, too, should 
find here what they need to enable them to give 
churches that leadership in the service of the 
young for lack of which so many fail in their 
service of the Kingdom of God.’ The way of reform 
is to study the child’s nature. Mr. Hayes has taken 
as his first principle, ‘ Let the child teach us.’ 


A book entitled Downward Paths, and further 
described as ‘ an inquiry into the causes which con- 
tribute to the making of the prostitute,’ has been 
published by Messrs. Bell & Sons, with a Foreword 
by A. Maude Royden (2s. 6d. net). It is painful 
reading. Not that anything is said in it that might 
have been left unsaid—no book could be more 


free from needless offence—but because of the 
terrible immorality of our cities of which it offers 
such overwhelming evidence. 


Did ever any man attempt an exposition of the 
epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia without the 
feeling of failure? The first disappointment is the 
paucity and the poverty of the literature. The next 
is the surprising difficulty of adding to it. If, there- 
fore, we can say that one man has made a success of 
it we are saying a great thing. And the man is 
not even a theologian. It is Dr. Christopher N. 
Johnston, Sheriff of Perth. His book is The Seven 
Churches of Asia (A. & C. Black; 2s. 6d. net). 
What is the secret of his success? Because he 
is not a theologian? It looks like it: He has not 
lost himself in any search for subtleties or hidden 
meanings. He has himself seen some of the cities ; 
he knows their geography and antiquities ; he is con- 
tent with well-defined religious and ethical lessons. 


Dr. W. Warde Fowler has been led by the beating 
of drums and drilling of soldiers to read again that 
wonderful description in the seventh book of the 
Aeneid which he calls Vzrgil’s ‘Gathering of the 
Clans. He has published it, with the translation 
of Mr. James Rhoades, and he has annotated it in 
the most perfect manner of scholarship and literary 
love (Blackwell ; 3s. 6d. net). The reading of the 
notes is at once a pleasure and an education. One 
very prominent thing is the use that is made by 
Dr. Fowler, as by all great classical commentators 
now, of the study of Comparative Religion. They 
have got in front of the Biblical Commentators 
there. 


Most attractive, and as precious as it is attractive, 
is the volume of Devotions from Ancient and Medi- 
eval Sources (Western), which has been translated 
and arranged by the Rev. Charles Plummer, M.A., 
Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (Blackwell; 5s. net). Many of the prayers 
are quite new to English manuals, and they are all 
newly translated. Surely there cannot be much 
left for the next gleaner. The sources which Mr. 
Plummer has used are the best. For the three 
Roman Sacramentaries he has used Muratori’s 
Liturgia Romana Vetus (2 vols. ; folio, Venice, 1748), 
and the three modern editions, Mr. Wilson’s edition 
of the Gelasian, Mr. Feltoe’s of the Leonian, and 
Mr. Wilson’s of the Gregorian. The arrangement 
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is a work of care and thought, making for variety 
and facility of use. 

It becomes every man, however all-round a 
scholar he may be, and well-read, to add to his 
accomplishment the thorough knowledge of some 
one subject, that he may be looked upon as its 
Supreme master. Professor John Burnett has 
chosen the Greek ideas of the soul, and he will write 
on that subject in the ENcycLOPADIA OF RELIGION 
AND Etuics. For the second annual philosophical 
lecture under the Henriette Hertz Trust, he chose 
The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul. The lecture is 
published for the British Academy by Mr. Humphrey 
Milford (as. 6d. net). 


Our eyes have been partly opened of late regard- 
ing the actual position and character of the German 
woman. The book entitled Feminism in Germany 
and Scandinavia (Constable ; 4s. 6d. net) will open 
them wider. It has been written by Katharine 
Anthony, for the purpose of showing women every- 
where, but especially in the United States of 
America, what has been done for the emancipation 
of women in Germany, and still more in Norway 
and Sweden. And it is done partly for imitation, 
though still more for warning. The three great 
reforms which the author aims at accomplishing 
are to secure (1) the woman’s right to variability, 
(2) her right to freedom of movement, and (3) her 
right to self-defence. Perhaps her strongest desire 
is for variability, as her keenest scorn is poured on 
‘the undifferentiated female type, that paragon 
from which all divergence is considered as degenera- 
tion.’ ‘No single woman,’ she says, ‘is bound to 
be any particular type of personality, but all women 
taken together are bound to be all sorts of people. 
But so powerful is the “tyranny of the norm” 
that most women succumb to mental stagnation 
at a comparatively early age and only the most 
elastic individualities continue to hold their own 
against the repressive terrors of taboo and ostra- 


cism.’ 


The prose sketches in Mr. Fielding-Hall’s New 
book For England (Constable; 3s. 6d. net) are 
better than the poems. But the sketches have 
faults of their own. They are sketchy; they are 
unlikely ; they are lacking in good taste. What 
could be more improbable or more distasteful than 
this >? A motor-driver, who has gone to the war, 
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returns with the Victoria Cross, and then lectures 
the Vicar : 

““No, Vicar, no. I believe in no fancy God 
who has to be believed in. But through the battle 
I saw God, and now I see Him still and always. Not 
your God, parson—not in the least like yours.” 

““ What is the difference ?”’ asked the Vicar, 
with the supercilious look of the ecclesiastic to- 
wards the layman. 

‘But Janeson only smiled back with seeing eyes. 

‘““There’s all the difference, parson. Yours is 
a long way off in some heaven ; but the God I see 
is in the earth He made. He’s real, parson, and 
you don’t want to go to any book to read about 
Him. I'll tell you one thing about Him. The 
God I see who made the world didn’t take all that 
time and trouble over it for it to be wasted on idle 
or cowardly or foolish folk. He gives it to who- 
ever will make the best of it. He is behind the 
strong battalions. And those who won’t save 
themselves have got to go, parson, be they men 
or classes or nations. He don’t like loafers. The 
Sermon on the Mount’s good for the hospitals, but 
not for the fighting line. Tell us about the real 
God, parson, and your churches will never be 
empty.” 

‘ But the Vicar had turned away to go as one who 
heard blasphemy.’ 

And it was blasphemy. For this soldier’s god 
was his own successful self. However the soldiers 
return, surely they will not return prigs. 

Mr. Fielding-Hall is a keen patriot. He has two 
mottoes for life: one ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,’ which he says ‘is worth all the texts 
of all the scriptures ever written’ ; the other, ‘ God 
is on the side of the big battalions,’ which (though 
he does not say it) this war has already turned into 
ridicule. 


With all that the commentators and the war 
have done for us, the Sermon on the Mount is 
unintelligible to the common people. For one 
thing, and a great thing, its leading precepts are 
supposed to be negative, passive, pithless ; whereas 
they are active, energetic, masterful. This is well 
said by Annie Rix Militz in her interpretation of 
The Sermon on the Mount (Fowler ; 1s. net). ‘ But, 
I say unto you, Love your enemies ’"—is that easy ? 
is that passive? Yet that is the centre of the 
Sermon, its substance and its sum. ‘ Beyond the 
negative, still attitude toward evil it swings you 
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into a most active, positive, supreme, supernatural 
attitude towards all evil, overcoming everything 
with the omnipresence and omnipotence of God.’ 
But the most arresting feature of the little book is 
the comparison so often made in it with the teachings 
of Buddha, whereby the Sermon is seen in its 
wonderful originality. 

The great and pressing problem of marriage and 
celibacy is dismissed by Mr. Walter M. Gallichan 
in a volume entitled The Great Unmarried (Werner 
Laurie; 7s. 6d. net). It is such a book as any one 
may read; it is such a book as every one ought 
to read. ‘Marriage is honourable in all’; why 
do so many not marry? The chief reason is the 
possibility and even facility of sexual immorality. 
And for that ‘the alpha and the omega of reform 
in sexual morality is moral sexual education. This 
education must be soundly scientific, broad, positive, 
nobly conceived, and reverently imparted. All 
archaic shams and medieval fallacies must be 
weeded out of the system. There must be-more, 
not less, decency and delicacy ; and these elements 
can only be infused by those with minds clean- 
purged from shameful thoughts and morbid ideas 
of sex. From no other source can true, living 
purity arise. The way of virtue in this domain 
of conduct is through knowledge.’ 

But who is to be the teacher? ‘ The education 
of boys in this respect must begin with the parents. 
It is lamentable that women habitually seal up 


their eyes and close their ears to knowledge of the | 


condition to which pseudo-celibacy, among other 
causes, degrades a mass of their sisters in Western 
civilizations.’ ‘A few words spoken to an im- 
pressionable boy by the mother may tinge his 
thought and bias his conduct for good or ill through- 
out the whole of life. The modern scientific study 
of the mind proves this beyond dispute. Hence 
the responsibility of mothers in the training of their 
children in morality, and perhaps most of all in the 
matter of sexual conduct, is nothing less than 
tremendous. That is why every mother should 
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educate herself so that she may be a proper 
instructor of her child, and not a blind or unwittingly 
harmful guide.’ 

And what is to be taught ? ‘ The fine ideals of 
love and marriage, as presented in the highest 
forms of art, and in the biographies of the happily 
wedded, should be taught as history is taught in 
the schools. We need a new standard, a nobler 
concept, of the impulse that links man to woman 
for the continuance of humankind, to counteract 
the dark superstitions of the past, the influence of 
the obscene and the pornographic minds, and the 
common flippancies and fallacies of the street. 
The might of love must be impressed, and the 
dangers of tampering with or negating this stu- 
pendous energy plainly demonstrated.’ 


Some four or five volumes of the series entitled 
‘Modern Handbooks of Religion’ have already 
been published. A volume has now been issued 
which is intended to serve as introduction to the 
whole series. Its title is The Revelation of God in 
Nature and Man (Lindsey Press; 2s. net). The 
author is the Rev. Edgar Thackray, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D: 

The author’s desire is to eliminate from religion 
all idea of the miraculous. He would say with 
Huxley, ‘Miracles do not occur.’ And why ? 
Because the universe is a cosmos. It is hung on 
the eternal laws of right doing. Do well and it 
shall be well with you, is the sum of all its com- 
mandments. There is therefore no need of 
violence of afiy kind, war or rivalry. And there 
is no need of any interference with its working. 
Leave it alone, all ye who demand Incarnations, 
Atonements, Resurrections, and it will do very 
well. 

Is there no sin, then? Well, none to worry 
about, as Sir Oliver Lodge would say. Sin is evil, 
more speculative than practical, a thing to be 
explained, not expiated. Has Mr. Thackray ever 
yet stood before God and said, ‘Father, I have 
sinned, and am not worthy’ ? 
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The BHenials of Peter. 


By Sir W. 0M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., D.D:, EpinBuRCH, 


Excursus to Section ITT. 
THe House In THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


SEVERAL other references to house architecture in 
the New Testament suit the type of house 
described in this section; but we must except (1) 
the incident in Mk 2!4, Mt 92, Lk 529, which implies 
a peasant’s hut, the humble kind of house alluded 
to in passing.! (2) It was on the third floor that 
Paul preached on the Sunday night at Troas to 
the assembled Christians (Ac 208),? and Eutychus 
fell through the window. This window was simply 
a large opening to the air, without any glass or 
shutters or lattices. Through such an opening 
Jesus looked and saw Peter by the light of the fire 
in the courtyard beneath ; but that took place on 
the second floor: the rooms on the ground being 
the first floor. The house at Troas, therefore, 
differed in construction from the regular Asiatic 
and Syrian house, and is probably to be under- 
stood as a Roman type of house in the Roman 
Colony of Alexandria Troas Augusta: the house 
was a large one with a ¢urris, and the congrega- 
tion gathered in the highest room of the ‘urris, 
evidently a room of large size. This seems to be 
hardly a satisfactory explanation of the incident 
(with regard to which I do not feel at all con- 
fident). 

I almost shrink from offering a conjectural 
explanation of the incident at Troas and of the 
expression a7 Tod tpioréyov, because I have made 


free with accepted explanations in so many other. 


cases. The phrase does not mean ‘from the third 
floor,’ but ‘from a place, or part of the house, 
which has a third ceiling or roof.’ There may 
have been a gallery at one end of the tep@oy in 
which the Brethren assembled, viz. at the end 
overlooking the courtyard, and opposite the upper 
end of the chamber where Paul and the most 
honoured persons of the congregation were. I 
cannot remember any exact analogy to this in the 
ordinary type of Eastern dwelling-house ; but in 
the Tetrapyrgia type, as mentioned above, the 

1The incident is fully discussed in Chrest Born at 


Bethlehem, p. 57. 
2 rporéyou. 


method of construction with galleries is quite 
common. This tpicreyov at Troas would, then, 
be a species of Bala-khane,*? ‘high house,’ whose 
name indicates its nature. The existence of this 
constructional term proves that the construction 
is a usual Eastern device; but I have seen it only 
in khans (which, as was mentioned above, are 
modelled on the ancient Tetrapyrgia type). In 
the best example that I have seen, the Bala-khane 
was over the stairs leading up to the first floor and 
the trepwov, and was a separate room ; but inside 
galleries are quite a common feature of the large 
khans ; and it seems in accordance with the pur- 
pose and nature of the device that it might be 
used as an enlargement of the main audience- 
chamber, open to it and closed on the outside by 
a wall containing one or more upper windows. 
This would involve only a slight modification of 
the house construction which I have seen; but 
it would carry with it an important result. The 
house at Troas, where the disciples assembled, 
must have been a mansion of considerable size 
and pretentious construction, belonging to a family 
of wealth and distinction. The house of Lydia, 
the Thyatiran merchant at Philippi, was perhaps 
of the same type, for Lydia was evidently a person 
of standing and possessed of some wealth: it 
would not have been in accordance with social 
custom for a woman to entertain four men in a 
small house; she must have had plenty of room 
and a numerous household. 

The same result would follow from the other 
supposition that this was a house of Roman type 
with a ¢urris. The term turris was applied to any 
part of a Roman house that was elevated above 
the roof of the ground floor; and a ¢uwrrzs contain- 
ing a room suited for the assembly would have 
been part of a large mansion: moreover, as being 
Roman, it would be the property of an aristocratic 
family: the Romans were the local aristocracy. 

On either supposition it is certain that the con- 
gregation at Troas included at least one household 
of standing and influence. As Paul wrote to the 


3 Bala-khane is our word ‘balcony,’ coming from the East 
through the Italian, though the dictionaries make ‘ balcony ” 
a Teutonic word. 
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Corinthians, there were in his congregations ‘not 
many nobles,’ but this implies that there were a 
few. Deissmann, however, insists that there were 
none, and quotes these words in proof. 

In other passages of the N.T. the ‘upper 
chamber’ was the public reception-room, the one 
large room of the house, of the same type as that 
in which Annas sat to investigate the case of 
Jesus. In such a room it was that every gathering 
took place, and honoured guests were entertained. 
In that upper chamber the body of Dorcas was 
laid in state before her burial (Ac 9%7).1 Dr. 
G. M. Mackie has some excellent remarks and 
also some that I cannot accept, on this subject.? 
“The funeral of such an eminent and beloved 
disciple was to be of a public nature, and there 
would be much preparation and consultation about 
the ceremony.’ This is good. Funerals were, 
and still are, occasion of much display ; and many 
families in Turkey run into debt in order to make 
a sufficiently stately show. So far, however, as my 
experience goes, there would be no time for much 
preparation and consultation after the death of 
Dorcas. Funerals are hurried on very soon after 
death, and the rites are in almost every case much 
the same. With the rest of Dr. Mackie’s remarks 
Iam unable to agree: ‘The upper chamber... 
would be chosen for the sake of privacy and quiet 
as a place where her friends might look for the 
last time on her face.’ It was, however, not 


1 This was the real intention of the local congregation, when 
“they laid her in an upper chamber.’ 

2See his notes in the Sunday School Times, 
1916. 


March 


privacy that was sought, but state and compli- 
ment to the deceased. The main chamber of the 
house was chosen, because it was specially the 
public room. At that time, and still at the 
present day among Greeks of the old fashion, the 
corpse was carried to the grave fully exposed to 
view in the most splendid dress that was worn by 
the deceased in life.2 This was not a case, as 
among us in Britain, when a few friends were 
admitted to a last view before the coffin was 
closed: there was no coffin, but only a bier. The 
disciples met in an upper chamber, as being a large 
room, able to accommodate them all (Ac 11%). So 
also the Last Supper was held in ‘a large upper 
chamber furnished and ready’: it was the ‘ guest- 
chamber’ of the house (Mk 14146), 

A chamber of this kind was called in the Attic 
dialect dvwyewv, and by Mark (followed by Luke) 
avayaov ; but this term, meaning only ‘above the 
ground,’ was applicable to any room in an upper 
story, though it is commonly used of the principal 
room. There were often other upstairs rooms, 
besides this principal one. In the Acts the term 
for the upper chamber is trepdov, which seems to 
be synonymous with dvayaov. It was in a 
trepwov that the earliest congregation met in 
Jerusalem. 


> Among the Greeks at the present time the dress is 
economically removed, as a rule, from the corpse, before it is 
placed in the grave. In Italy (as Juvenal mentions in his 
first Satire) the face of a man who had been poisoned by his 
wife, was exposed to open view as the funeral was borne 
through the streets of Rome; and the populace saw the 
signs of poison in the face, and whispered to each other as it 
passed. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Mets rrvit. 39. 


In the course of various journeys here during the 
last six months, I have had frequent occasion to 
pass St. Paul’s Bay, and have seen it from every 
possible point of view, and under all sorts of con- 
ditions of weather. For example, a few evenings 
ago, when returning from an outlying service, I 
saw itin dim moonlight. A sailing-ship, probably 
not so big as that which carried the apostle, lay at 
anchor in the bay, riding safely at anchor in the 


very creek into which the mariners of St. Paul’s 
vessel were ‘ minded if possible to thrust the ship.’ 

On the occasion of a former visit to the island I 
studied with some care most of the literature on 
the subject of the shipwreck, including Conybeare 
and Howson and Smith of Jordanhill. 

The usually accepted view of the matter is that 
the ship anchored to the east of the place where 
the two seas meet, z.e. on the side nearest Asia 
and furthest from Europe. 

During my former visit, having sailed round the 
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island in conjunction with which the narrow 
channel is formed, I noticed that looking inwards 
into the bay from the western side of the island 
one sees what seems to be a land-locked bay—a 
safe anchorage, if only the ship, tossing without, 
could be thrust through the narrow opening and 
between the island and the shore. At the same 
time, from my small boat as I passed into the 
channel I could see a hidden reef, below the 
surface but sufficiently near it to cause destruction 
to any considerable vessel that should make the 
attempt. 

I then and there formed the theory that the 
ship had come to anchor not on the east but on 
the west side of the island, and that it was from 
that side that the attempt to enter the bay was 
made. This view answers exactly to the saying 
‘into which they were minded—if possible—to 
thrust the ship.’ On the contrary supposition 
there was really no thrusting to be done. The 
bay lay before them. All they had to do was to 
let go the anchor, hoist the mainsail, and anchor 
again further up the bay—say, at the spot where I 
saw the sailing-ship anchored and safely riding out 
a considerable storm. 

Smith, if I remember rightly, goes minutely into 
the question of the possibility of such a ship as St. 
Paul sailed in being able to sail very close to the 
wind. This seemed to be a crucial point in 
determining whether or not my theory were 
tenable, and after consulting a young sea-captain 
on the subject I felt reluctantly compelled to take 
the view that perhaps the traditional theory was 
correct—namely, that the vessel spent the night 
to the east of the island and endeavoured to reach 
a safer anchorage in the morning. But still I was 
puzzled as to the phrase ‘thrust the ship,’ for there 
was no need in this case to thrust it through the 
channel, the safe anchorage being on the other 
side of the island. 

A few weeks ago, I happened to be discussing 
this subject with a daughter of the late Captain 
Kirton, who was for many years agent in Malta for 
the P. & O. line of steamships. I told her of the 
theory I had been inclined to advocate, and she 
answered emphatically, ‘ My father always held that 
view.’ Captain Kirton was an authority on sailing 
matters whose opinion is worth having, and I was 
of course much interested to hear that this had 
been his view of the matter. 

Sailing-ships in the Mediterranean to-day, with 
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their broad lateen sails, seem to be able to tack in 
any direction, swiftly and unerringly. I watched 
one a few days ago going round in circles, waiting 
for authority to enter the harbour. I have recently 
done some sailing also myself with a view to prov- 
ing the possibilities of tacking to windward at a 
given angle. It is evident from the narrative in 
Acts that there was a difficulty about the operation, 
and perhaps just an odd chance that they might 
get through. If the ship answered her helm they 
might just make the curve needed to run between 
the island and the shore. A few seconds would 
make all the difference between shipwreck and 
safety. They were minded to try, difficult as the 
operation seemed. Possibly but for that hidden 
reef they might have succeeded. If the ship 
struck in mid-channel or at the entrance to the 
channel the passengers had only a few yards 
between them and the shore. Reference to a 
picture or chart of the island and bay will illustrate 
my meaning, but I regret that I have no photo to 
send you in illustration of it. Personally I am 
inclined to believe that Captain Kirton’s theory is 
the one that is most in accordance with the words 
of the text. 


P.S.—While I am writing allow me to refer to 
another matter which may possibly be of interest 
to some of your readers. Malta is replete with 
antiquities — Phoenician, Pre-Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman. Jnter alia we have several pre- 
historic temples, gigantic ruins, evidently built to 
endure to the end of time. Two days ago, along 
with a friend, I paid a visit to Valletta Museum. 
Among other interesting objects which the guide 
showed us was a cast of an inscription in the Punic 
character found on the floor of the great Baal- 
Temple at Gozo, and deciphered by a lady anti- 
quarian. It reads (I quote from memory): ‘ For 
the love of the great father, the god hoyah.’ 
‘That,’ said the guide, ‘was probably the name of 
one of the Phcenician deities.’ 

The characters are almost identical with the 
Hebrew nin. The resemblance to ‘Jehovah’ is so 
close that one wonders whether or not it is the 
identical name. 

I shall endeavour, when I find time, to make 
some further inquiry as to the view held by local 
antiquarians on this matter. 

W. Cowan. 


Malta. 
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Revefation t. 17, 18. 


‘Tam... the Living One; and I was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the 
keys of death and of Hades.’ 

Is it here implied that the Living One has 
possession of the key of life through the fact of 
death? Because if the key of life is thus possessed 
it follows naturally that He whose hands hold the 
key of life has also possession of the key of death 
by reason of His resurrection. 

There is an illuminative suggestion with regard 
to the key of life by Count Goblet d’Alviella in 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, iv. p. 
326. 

In speaking of the handled cross and the cross 
potencée, he says: ‘The magical virtue which down 
to our own day has been attributed to this sign 
owes its origin unquestionably to the veneration 
paid by the Egyptians from their prehistoric days 
to the handled cross, or key of life, represented by 
a cross potencée surmounted by a handle. This 
cross, which is met with on the most ancient 
monuments of the Egyptian monarchy, is fre- 
quently to be seen in the hand of a god, a priest, 
oraking. . .. In the paintings on the tombs it 
appears to be employed by the divinities to awaken 
the dead to a new life. The following inscription 
may be read upon a bas-relief of the XIIth Dynasty, 
where the goddess Anukit is seen holding the 
extremity of the handled cross to the nostrils of 
the king Usertesen 11.: ‘‘I give thee life, stability, 
purity, like Ra, eternally.” .. . Whatever may be 
the material object of which the handled cross is 
the representation, its abstract sense is not doubt- 
ful: it is a symbol of life, of the vital germ, and 
it is not without reason that it has been called the 
hey of life. 

‘From Egypt the key of life, now become a 
magical and propitiatory sign, spread to the 
Phoenicians and then to the whole Semitic 
world. ... 

‘With the Egyptians the two-headed mallet 
became in the hieroglyphs a Latin cross, with the 
meaning of ‘‘crusher,” “‘avenger.”’ 

May we take it, then, that in John’s mind there is 
the thought that He who has the power to deliver 
from the underworld is He who by His death 
holds the key of life? Is this key which intro- 
duces to life also the destroyer of death? ‘The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.’ 


Is it possible that the apostle will have in 
thought regarding the keys of death and Hades 
the cross potencée ? T. J. PENNELL. 

Coseley, Bilston. 


+. 


Grom the Crimea. 


SomE years ago I had the opportunity of visiting 
Kertch, in the Crimea, and in company with a 
former student of Robert College, Constantinople, 
I had the pleasure of visiting certain of the local 
churches. In one of these were four very old 
monoliths which I was told had been dug up at 
some unknown time in the near neighbourhood 
and utilized in the construction of the church. 
Two of these columns were badly placed for 
examination, being half-embedded in the altar 
screen, in an upright position, but on these two 
were ancient inscriptions, somewhat obliterated 
through age, but the following was fairly decipher- 
able, and arranged in lines as follows :— 


On one column. On the other. 
ENOAAE ENOAAE - KA 
KATAKITE - H TAKYTTE - O 
AOTAH - TOY - TON - OF | AOTAOG TOY 
KYPIAKOC - YI er - KON 
OC - TE@PLION - CTANTI 
ENEON - I ; NOC -1- EN 
AHP - BTEAHO Meas 
OH - MHNH AREAS SS gees 
or fT. MINI ma eee 
it 5 AGA oN 
AAM 
Sees VA 3 


bail 


In this latter, 3rd line, 4th letter should obviously 
read A, but I have copied it as then made, only a 
rubbing would be perhaps of real value, and this 
would be difficult to obtain. 

In the same church I was shown what appeared 
to be a very ancient wood chalice, also a very old 
silver alms dish with apparently Arabic characters, 
and some ancient MSS. 

I shall never forget the extreme courtesy of the 
Papa, or the Russian equivalent to our Clerk, but 
the linguistic difficulties between us were great. 
In consequence of unavoidable circumstances I 
was not able to go further into these several things 
at the time, and I was never able again to visit 
Kertch, but I have several times thought that 
perhaps, at the close of the war, when intercom- 
munication between Russia and Great Britain will 
be on a greater scale than before, investigators 
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may possibly find both the inscriptions and anti- 

quities of some use. This must be my excuse for 

sending you the above. G. E. CRAVEN. 
Christ Church, Wakefield. 


ES 
- 


‘YNit8 Observation.’ 


“THE idea of rypety,’ says Bishop Westcott, in his 
Commentary on the Gospel according to St. John 
XVli. 12 (vol. ii. p. 251), ‘is that of watchful care 
rather than of safe custody (fvAdocew); cf. ch. 
xil. 7.’ Consonantly with this we find that rnpety 
is used in the sense of watching for, waiting for, 
é.g., a wind (Thuc. i. 65); a man coming up 
from the harbour (Dem. 1252. 7); a moonless 
night (Dem. 1380. 6); a use, however, which 
can be nearly paralleled from ¢vAdocew. When 
we come, however, to the derived sense, of 
observing, or keeping, ¢.g., an engagement or a 
secret, in Attic Greek we find dvAdccev almost 
monopolizing the ground. In the N.T. too, ¢vdA- 
dooew occurs some eight times in this sense, while 
Typetv occurs twice in St. Matthew, once in St. 
Mark, thirteen times in St. John, and eight times in 
the First Epistle, three times in the Acts (15°: 74 
2175), once in St. James, once in St. Paul’s first 
letter to Timothy, and seven times in the Apocalypse. 
When we come, however, to zaparnpety a different 
state of affairs confronts us. To begin with, the 
use of zapa- is well known in composition with 
verbs of seezmg, to give the sense of szdeways, 
cursorily, with a sidelong glance, e.g. wapaBdérev, 
mwapaxva7rev. It is a word almost wholly of the 
later period, and in every passage quoted by L. and 
S. the sense ‘to watch narrowly’ is patent or latent 
—it is never ‘to observe’ in the sense of scrupu- 
lously respecting. One passage, indeed, L. and S. 
refer to as if the word there had this sense— 
namely, Arist. hed. iii. 2, § 15, edAaPetoOar de det 
Kal maparnpeiv év auotv TO pérptov, and on that 
passage it is instructive to quote the note given by 
that fine Greek scholar, E. M. Cope—‘to lie in wait 
for,’ he says: ‘in the word here there is no evil 
purpose’ implied. It is rather ‘to wait upon,’ 
‘watch for an opportunity.’ He refers to Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 6, § 20, where his note is :— 

mapatynpeiv| infr. Il. 2.15; Xen. Mem. ul. 14. 4, 
with an evil design, ‘to lie in wait for’; Polyb. xvii. 
3.2; ap. L.and§S. Add Arist. Zop. O11, 1614. 23, 


te 7 roth a) a tal 
Grav 6 amoKpLvoOpEvos TavavTia TH EpwTHOVTL TAapaTNpH 


mpocernpedacwv, of one, who in a dialectical dis- 
cussion ‘ wantonly’ (zpés, in addition to his proper 
functions, as a work of supererogation) ‘and spite- 
fully or vexatiously (émnped@wyv) lies in wait to catch 
his opponent’ in some logical trap or other. 

In the N.T. it is the same: zaparypety always 
means ‘to watch narrowly’; and in one passage, 
Gal 4, the ordinary sense read from the English 
Version into the passage is incorrect. The 
Galatians did not so much odserve certain days 
as watch and wait for them with scrupulous 
eyes, circumspectly avoiding them as dates for 
doing this or that on them, or carefully selecting 
those dates for certain duties to be performed. It 
follows a fortiori that the derivative zaparypynowds 
can have no other sense. 

One passage has been quoted from Athenagoras’ 
de Resurrectione (Migne, vol. vi. 1005A) as exhibit- 
ing the later sense. It runs as follows: dva- 
oTdcews yap py ywouerys .. . udra.os 6 vors, parata. dé 
ppdovyots Kal ducatoovyyns tapatnpnots. I venture to 
maintain, however, that here too the true transla- 
tion is on the lines of Cope’s interpretation, and 
the scholar who made the Latin translation given 
by Migne seems to have felt the same, since he 
gives zustitiae observatio (not observantia). The 
precise meaning then will be ‘looking out for 
opportunities to practice righteousness.’ 

T. NICKLIN. 

Hulme Hall, Manchester. J 


—— 


She Sweffth Chapter of Romans. 


I wIsH to suggest that we may have misunderstood 
the twelfth chapter of Romans owing to a mistaken 
interpretation of (a) tepppoveiv, (8) év 77H Siaxovig. 
K.T.A., (y) métpov wioTews, and (6) kara TH évadoylav 
THS TLOTEWS. 

St. Paul here says in vv. that, if we are to 
present our bodies a living sacrifice well-pleasing 
to God, we must avoid conformity to the world’s 
standard, and undergo that renewing of our way 
of thinking that is essential to discerning the will 
of God. This, he says (v.%), will involve a refusal 
on the part of each Christian to let his mind stray 
beyond the field of Christian vision. To show that 
this is what he means by izepdpovety (= ‘ exceed 
bounds in thought’) he adds the explanatory zap’ 
3 def dpoveiv, and further illuminates the prohibition 
by the positive injunction ¢povety eis 76 owppovetv, 
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demanding not humble-mindedness but sound- 
mindedness. In agreement with this general 
requirement is the ensuing application of the 
principle to different endowments or offices. 
Leaving for the moment the first of these, we 
notice that in regard to the others the Apostle says 
that each Christian is to exercise his function ‘in 
the functioning,’ z.e. in the one taught by Christ 
and filled with His Spirit. The believer who 
ministers to men’s bodies is to do it as Christ did, 
bringing them to faith in God, and not as a mere 
philanthropist. The teacher is not to wander off 
into speculation. He who cheers another is to 
bring to bear only ‘the comfort wherewith he him- 
self is comforted of God.’ Of the prophet (or 
preacher) he says, not ‘Let him exercise his office 
im the prophesying,’ z.e. keeping to what he has 
heard from God, but ‘according to faith’s ratio.’ 
This may mean that he is always to keep clear the 
relation of God’s grace to man’s endeavour, of the 
wind to the sails, the steam to the engine; always 
letting his appeal for the ‘living sacrifice’ restvon 
‘the mercies of God.’ In this and all his Epistles 
St. Paul’s prophesying observes this proportion. 
And this is what év 7H zpodyreia would have 
meant, for only this is the Christian preaching. 
But xara tHv dvadoyiav THs tictews is more explicit. 
Perhaps, however, xara tiv dvahoyiav THs TicTews 
means rather ‘letting faith determine what subjects 
he treats of and in what way he treats of them.’ 
t Jn 4 shows that for a prophet to ‘confess 
Jesus,’ or to ‘confess Jesus Christ as having come 
in flesh,’ is to prophesy as faith prompts. 

An indication that the words which we have 
been considering are used in the sense which we 
have given them is afforded by the next verse (v.8). 
If the Apostle is saying that only in the mind of 
Christ can each prophesy, minister, teach, en- 
courage; that each function is marred by the 
admixture of what is foreign to the One Spirit, he 
quite naturally goes on to say that that Spirit will 
make the giver simple and whole-hearted, the 
Christian called to preside painstaking, and the 
Christian who shows pity cheerful. He will have no 
thought save the wholesome one of the service of 
the Body. And in all that follows is it not the 
fulness of the true Christian mind that is set forth? 
Do we not see at work all through the man who is 
transformed by the renewing of his mind ; and who 
refuses to let the fashion of the world intrude into 
his activities ? 


Neither by precept nor in practice do the men 
of the New Testament suggest that he who 
‘ministers’ is not to teach or cheer, or that the 
teacher is to abstain from cheering or ‘ ministering.’ 
The word Suddopa in v.® is seen by a comparison of 
this passage with 1 Co 12 and Eph g to point to the 
fact that all the varied functions are needed for 
the completeness of the Body. And as in 1 Co 12 
the Apostle says that, varied as the functions are, 
they all proceed from the One Spirit: so in Ro 12, 
does he not say that, though we have different gifts 
of grace, yet only in faith can they be wholesomely 
exercised? As with all their variety they have one 
origin, so different as they may be one principle 
guides their exercise. 

But what does the Apostle mean (in v.®) by 
ExdoTw ws 6 Meds euepirev pérpov wicrews? In the 
only other place where he uses the expression 
éuépioev pérpov (2 Co 101%) he seems clearly to be 
speaking of a sphere (of work) allotted. I would 
suggest that his meaning here is the same. Only 
with great point and force he writes not pmérpov 
épyov or diakovias, but pérpov ricrews, ‘a sphere for 
faith to work in.’ Could he have found a more 
emphatic way of saying that for one who under- 
goes the great transformation from the world’s way 
of thinking to that which corresponds with the will 
of God, the one secret of energy and effectiveness 
will be trust in God? 

In a striking passage of his Zheologie des Neuen 
Testaments (ii. 527 ff.), Schlatter, after dwelling on 
the stimulating influence of faith on Christian 
thought in the first age, goes on to point out how 
it was the very strength of their faith that robbed 
purely speculative problems of all interest for these 
early Christians. Implicitly trusting Christ they 
could not, in the discharge of the task which He 
had given them, forget how He ever sought to 
awaken repentance and faith, and never for a 
moment busied Himself with problems of merely 
intellectual interest. As He came to save the 
world and did always the things that pleased Him 
who sent Him on this mission, so they, while true 
to Him, could never desire to search and question 
about matters outside their calling, their experi- 
ence, their work. The writer to the Hebrews in 
his eagerness to bring home to his readers their 
blessedness in having a High Priest in heaven is 
led to speak of Melchizedek, but he shows no 
inclination to indulge in speculation about him. 
St. Peter encourages Christians to face death by 
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the thought of death having been for Christ a 
quickening in spirit which made it the door toa 
vaster ministry, but there is no trace of his feeling 
any temptation to turn aside from this zapdkAyous 
to speculate on the entrancing theme of the uni- 
versal scope of the mission of his Lord. In each 
case we see instinctive obedience to the precept 
We see men 
keeping to the peérpov ziorews allotted to them, 
letting their prophesying, ministry, teaching, 
encouraging be determined as to tone and scope 
by no other ratio than faith’s.1 
G. H. WHITAKER. 


ph orepppoveiy map 6 det ppovety. 


Souldern Rectory, Banbury. 


ng eee 


St. Jon rvit. 1. 


In the course of teaching these Indians, it 
became necessary to find a term, in their language, 
expressive of ‘glory.’ The word énw6oka was 
discovered. 

What do we, ourselves, mean by ‘glory’? 

The Indian word is used of scenery: such as 
giant trees and spreading palms lit up by the sun; 
near, or distant, mountains, with their various hues ; 
lake-like expanses of water, reflecting blue sky and 
white cloud, its surface strewn with the magnificent 
Victoria Regia lilies; or sunrises and sunsets, 
with all the wealth and symphony of colour to be 
seen in the tropics. 

Any, and all, of these; provided, always, that 
light is present. 

There are separate words for ‘beautiful’ and 
‘bright.’ Enwoka combines both. 

Apply the expression to the spiritual sphere, and 
we arrive at some conception of the meaning of 
‘glory. This was a new thought to these 
Indians, and their faces lit up with smiles of 
apprehension of the new idea. As usual, the 
matter was talked out with them. They could 
think of the glory of the Great Spirit. They 
could understand that every delicate, beautiful 
flower, every tint of sunrise and sunset, every 
arrangement of minute cells in designs of created 
things, is an expression of the thought of the 
Great Spirit. Had He not thought of them, 
they would not be. Thus far they could go. 

1 A paper entitled ‘A Sphere of Faith and Faith’s Ratio,’ 


which appeared some years ago in the Guardian, was from 
the same pen as the above Note. 


But they could not suggest how it could be 
possible to glorify the Great Spirit. He could 
glorify us. But how could we glorify Him? He 
could glorify the Son; but how could the Son 
glorify Him? What thought lies behind the 
expression? Is it a mere declaration, a mere 
telling, of His glory? Could we allow no deeper 
thought? Yes. If we do not confine the declara- 
tion to words only. 

Take a mirror. It reflects a glorious scene. 
Turn it from the reflected scene, and the glory is 
no more seen in it. Allow it to become dirty, 
spotted, coated with dust, its power of reflecting is 
seriously interfered with. So with an expanse of 
water. A dirty surface, matter in suspense, 
rubbish floating upon it,—all these prevent 
complete and clear reflexion. Mirror and water 
reflect the glory, including the element of light, to 
any other mirror, or water, placed at the proper 
angle. 

Throughout this Gospel, Christ insists upon the 
fact that His works and His words are from the 
Father, that He does nothing of Himself, even the 
life which He has in Himself is of the Father, 
who is the Source of all. 

As Christ was always ‘towards’ the Father, He 
always reflected His glory. He came not to do 
His own will. So, when we are ‘towards’ God, 
we, too, reflect glory we receive of Christ, who is 
one with the Father, and others can behold this 
glory and take a reflexion from us. We mean our 
spirit. We mean our will, our thought of intelli- 
gence, and our love. 

By keeping our spiritual mirror unspotted, well 
polished, and always ‘towards’ Christ and the 
Father, we glorify God. Our own ‘self’ arrests 
the glory and reflects it through our spirit, as the 
quicksilver at the back of a mirror arrests and 
turns that which the mirror reflects. And so the 
glory of God is reflected in His creatures, in men 
and in women, in boys and in girls, as well as in 
the expressions of His thought in sunsets and 
petals; and, in reflecting it, we actually glorify 
God. 

These Makooshe Indians could follow this train 
of thought, and they were delighted with this 
attempt at an explanation of a word which, as they 
admitted, they used in the services, had thought 
about frequently, and had failed to find any mean- 
ing in it. WALTER G. WHITE. 


Rapo-nune, British Guiana. 
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Entre 


Mew Moetrp. 
Wilfrid Blair. 


Mr. Blackwell of Oxford has published ‘A 
Chronicle Play in Two Scenes,’ by Mr. Wilfrid 
Blair, the subject of which is Zhe Death of Shake- 
speare (1s. net). Is it good acting? We cannot 
tell. It is good reading. Greatly daring, Mr. 
Blair represents Shakespeare as recalling the out- 
standing experiences of his life in his last uncon- 
sciousness. Is it not enough to say that the words 
he is made to utter are not utterly ridiculous ? 


Shakes. (wildly). O punishment! 
Never turns summer’s sky so swift from a 
laugh 
To thunderous menace as the soul from glut 
Of headlong passion vomits up despair, 
Self-loathing, and abhorrence!.. . 


Nay, Master Sandells 


The shame I grant, but this is not the 
way. 

Shame, by your leave, cannot be so tricked 
out 


To pass as honour, virtue, and respect. 

Amends? I say that here is no amends! 

Will you constrain me to’t—and let her know 
it !— 

Better be saddled with an unsired babe 

Than a forced husband!... 


That is zo¢ ridiculous. 
acceptable. 


And the rest is just as 


Grace Hazard Conkling and Paul Shivell. 

Messrs. Constable are the publishers in this 
country of ‘The New Poetry Series.’ Two 
volumes are issued together. They have no 
outward and little inward connexion. They re- 
present two spheres of poetic impulse, Miss 
Conkling being more drawn by the love of chil- 
dren and home life, Mr. Shivell by the love of 
winds and flowers and nature. But one passion 
of regret and indignation has seized both. It is 
regret for the ruined city of Rheims; it is indigna- 
tion at its ruthless destroyers. We shall quote 
both poems. Miss Conkling’s book is Afternoons 
of April (2s. net). This is her 


(lous. 


RuEIMS CATHEDRAL—1914. 


A wingtd death has smitten dumb thy bells, 

And poured. them molten from thy tragic 
towers : 

Now are the windows dust that were thy flowers 

Patterned like frost, petaled like asphodels. 

Gone are the angels and the archangels, 

The saints, the little lamb above thy door, 

The shepherd Christ! They are not, any more 

Save in the soul where exiled beauty dwells. 

But who has heard within thy vaulted gloom 

That old divine insistence of the sea, 

When music flows along the sculptured stone , 

In tides of prayer, for him thy windows bloom 

Like faithful sunset, warm immortally ! 

Thy bells live on, and Heaven is in their tone! 


Mr. Shivell’s book is entitled St//water Pas- 
torals (2s. net). His poem is called simply 


RHEIMS. 


In rapt imagination many times 
I’ve stood and watch’d and worship’d in thy 
streets, 
Where bursting steel shrieks death, and loud 
hoofbeats 
Of cavalry instead of evening chimes 
Are heard, O burnt and desecrated Rheims! 
Christ’s fairest monument no longer greets 
The beauty-loving eye, nor proudly meets 
Man’s highest expectation! The soul climbs 
To heights like this in carvéd stone no more. 
Imperious and irreverent is man ; 

Busy with armies and material schemes, 
Kings have their dark way with him as of yore 
He spares to God what little time he can 
From building mortal power on Love’s de- 

molish’d dreams. 


Joseph Campbell. | 


In Studies of Contemporary Poets, by Mary C. 
Sturgeon (Harrap; 5s. net), we have a criticism, 
fresh and fair and not too ‘informing’ of many of 
the best known living poets. One or two also are 
included whom we do not know well. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, for example. She is named as 
one of two Indian poets, who within the last few 
years have produced remarkable English poetry. 


The second of the two is, of course, Rabindranath 
Tagore. Mrs. Naidu has published several volumes 
of poetry, one of which has been introduced to us 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and another by Mr. Arthur 
Symons. Still she is not well known. This book 
will do something for her. Not much is quoted. 
This is quoted, however:. 


Tuer Porr to DEATH. 


Tarry a while, till I am satisfied 

Of love and grief, of earth and altring sky; 
Till all my human hungers are fulfilled, 

O Death, I cannot die! 


Besides the greater names there is an Irish group 
more briefly described. In that group is found 
Mr. Joseph Campbell, and from Mr. Campbell’s 
volume called ‘ Irishry’ is taken this poem : 


As a white candle 
In a holy place, 
So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 


As the spent radiance 
‘Of the winter sun, 

So is a woman 

When her travail done. 


Her brood gone from her, 
And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 

Under a ruined mill. 


Mary E. Boyle. 


The little volume of sonnets called Aftermath 
(Heffer ; 1s. net), which Mary E. Boyle has pub- 
lished, is the outcome and perpetuation of a most 
beautiful bond between a brother and a sister. 
The bond was sharply severed by his death ‘at 
the front.’ But death has been love’s consecra- 
tion. We shall quote two of the sonnets: 


IE 


Being a woman, I have heard men praise 

My face, my hair, my tricks of voice, my mind, 
Compare me with the rest of womankind, 

And in my honour word-built altars raise, 

And having humour, smiled at their dear ways 
Of hailing the ideal, knew them blind 

But to their inward vision, watched them find 
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Flaws in my workmanship, and hush their lays. 

But you had just one look which sprang to life, 

In your blue eyes, a starry look intent, 

When something in me touched your inmost 
heart, 

Its very sweetness stabbed me like a knife, 

We smiled, and then to commonplaces bent, 

Yet in some holy place had walked apart. 


Il. 


Could I have been with you that August day, 

And seen you stooping o’er your wounded friend, 

Could I have seen you when they asked to 
send 

An officer, to train the guns the way 

They needed training. Been near you to pray 

God speed you, at your young life’s glorious end. 

And when you fell, had I been there to bend 

Above you, kiss your brow, hold hands and 
stay 

Beside you, till you passed Death’s gate—ah me! 

To think, that Love is powerless over space, 

No, that’s not true. In that wild day’s alarms, 

Perhaps through dust of battle you did see 

Glimpses of home, a vision of my face, 

And dying, felt me clasp you in my arms. 


James Lyons. 


Sons of the Empire (Heywood; ts. net) is the 
title given to a volume of poems by James Lyons, 
who is now serving at the front. There isso much 
variety, and so much maturity, in the poetry, that 
one needs the assurance of the Headmaster to 
believe that the author only a year ago was a boy 
in Manchester Grammar School. There is even 
the smile of indulgent humour, as in this : 


JE NE COMPRENDS Pas! 
[Somewhere in France. ] 


Tommy Atkins on a day 
Met a little maiden— 
Somewhere in an old French town, 
With her basket laden. 
Two such pretty eyes of brown, 
Lips like crimson cherry, 
Dainty nose—oh, just a tilt, 
Laugh so bright and merry. 
Tommy gaily smiled at her, 
Marie said, ‘Goot morrnin’, Sair!’ 
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Tommy vowed he’d never seen 
Maiden half so charming— 
Marie’s smile was most demure, 
Also most disarming. 
‘May I walk with you?’ he said, 
She—no comprehended ! 
Till he boldly crooked his arm, 
Meaning clear intended. 
Tripping off with roguish air, 
Marie said, ‘Goot morrnin’, Sair!’ 


Once again they chanced to meet, 
Tommy and the maiden— 
Walked together down the lane, 
He with basket laden. 
Parting from her by the gate, 
’Twas in April weather, 
Tommy cried, ‘I love you, dear, 
Always shall for ever.’ 
She—with big brown eyes a-stare— 
Coyly said, ‘Goot morrnin’, Sair!’ 


Not a word could Marie speak, 
Every time he pleaded— 
Only shook her curly head, 
Though she must have heeded. 
Could not understand a word, 
No—not one he’d spoken, 
Once again, ‘No comprehend,’ 
Was her only token. 
All the English known to her, 
Just three words, ‘Goot morrnin’, Sair!’ 


Tommy felt in deep despair, 
Marie deemed it funny— 
Couldn’t understand, of course, 
But her smile was sunny. 
Tommy spoke just once again, 
Words his whole heart carry, 
‘Sweetheart, tell me, do,’ he cried, 
‘Shall we quickly marry ?’ 
Little Rogue, I blush for her, 
‘Yes,’ she laughed—‘ this morrnin’, Sair! 


Lady Margaret Sackville. 

Here and there—in the /Vation, the Sphere, the 
Times—have been discovered short poems by 
Lady Sackville, and the discovery has always been 
with a sense of vital influence. They are now to 
be found conveniently gathered into a cheap 
volume entitled Zhe Pageant of War (Simpkin). 
This is one of them : 


RECONCILIATION. 


When all the stress and all the toil is over, 

And my lover lies sleeping by your lover, 

With alien earth on hands and brows and feet, 
Then we may meet. 


Moving sorrowfully with uneven paces, 

The bright sun shining on our ravaged faces, 

There, very quietly, without sound or speech, 
Each shall greet each. 


We who are bound by the same grief for ever, 
When all our sons are dead may talk together, 
Each asking pardon from the other one 

For her dead son. 


With such low, tender words the heart, may fashion, 
Broken and few, of pity and compassion, 
Knowing that we disturb at every tread 

Our mutual dead. 


Joseph Lee. 


Lance-Corporal Joseph Lee of the Black Watch 
has published a volume of Ballads of Battle which 
he has himself illustrated (Murray; 2s. 6d. net). 
The ballads are light and almost airy; all the | 
cheerfulness attributed to the trenches is reflected 
in them and all the friendliness. Here is the 
opinion which Thomas Atkins has formed of his 
French fellow-fighter : 


Piou-Piou. 


Your trousies is a funny red, 
Your tunic is a funny blue, 
Your cap sets curious on your ’ead— 
And yet, by Gawd, your ’eart sits true, 
Piou-piou ! 


Your menu’s even worse nor mine, 
Your pay a day is but a sou; 
But still, you blokes have broke the line— 
I’m proud to fight along o’ you, 
Piou-piou ! 


Your lingo I do not compr-ee— 
A necessary word or two— 
But, ‘deux bier’s’ enough for me, 
And here’s the best o’ health to you, 
Piou-piou ! 
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